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This document presents an evaluation report of the 
New England Regional Student Program, a program that is a unique 
effort on the part of the 6 New England states to expand 
opportunities in postsecondary education for citizens of the region, 
and to use all regional, postsecondary instructional facilities in . 
the most economic manner. In the major division of the program, over 
2,00 0 undergraduate and graduate students annually use the program to 
achieve their educational objectives. Over 500 courses of study are 
currently available to regional citizens at the 71 publically 
assisted universities, colleges and institutes. The evaluation 
indicates that, while still small in gross numbers of students 
involved, the program has grown by some 400% over the past 5 years. 
The report further indicates that, although the program is 
well -accepted and operating smoothly, the barriers of state 
borderlines and the local interests of the institutions serve as 
forces working against any major growth in the immediate future. A 
second problem facing the program is the question of the relationship 
between the legal residency status of out-of-state students and their 
tuition obligations to public institutions. (HS) 
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The New England Board of Higher.Education.(NEBHE) is 
the' public agency through which^the:;^ 
states together pronnote and develop activities to further 
expand educational -opportumties for the. people of the^ 
^ region while morereffectively utilizmg all of "the region's 
higher educational faciMties. , ^. ^; 

The Board was authorized In 1955.by^<he New England.Higher Education Com- 
pact, a formal interstate agreemenit' between the^ s'lx^states ratified by the 
United States Congress The following functions are'primary'in the achieve- 
ment of the Board's purposes ^ " ' ^ - " '\ 

• To provide a facility and staff capable of^cbntlnuous assessment of ^anci 
research relevant to higher education in New England / ^ . 
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FOREWORD 



The New England Regional Student Program represents an altruistic 
attempt to transcend state boundaries in. order to provide expanded post- 
secondary educational opportunities to the citizens of the New England states, 
U should also provide a more rational base for interinstitutional and inter- 
state planning by the region's colleges, universities and institutes by eliminat- 
ing the need for the costly duplication of academic programs and facilities. 

When the Program was first discussed in 1957, or\]y the six New England 
state universities were involved. In its first year of operation, 1958-59, only 
32 "unique" courses of study were made available under the student inter- 
change provisions which allowed a resident of one New England state to enroll 
In another of New England's state universities while paying only the prevailing 
in-state tuition rate. No state funds crossed state lines in lieu of the tuition 
differential, however, and it is this fact that distinguishes this student inter- 
^change program from the usual interstate contract. A total of 302 students 
were so enrolled that first year. 

Today, in 1972, over 500 courses of study are available through the Pro- 
gram's interchange provisions. Every degree-granting, publicly supported 
postsecondary campus in New England is now involved, a total of 81 institu- 
tions. In 1971-72, over 2,000 students were enrolled through some phase of 
the Program — a figure made all the more remarkable by the fact that the Pro- 
gram's enrollment had reached 1,000 for the first time in 1969-70. just two 
years earlier. Indeed, of the 1 0,482 student registrations through the Program 
since 1958-59, half have occurred within the past three years. 

This rapid growth in the recent past, and the prospects of continued growth 
In the immediate future, led the Board to authorize an evaluation of the Pror 
gram which was to: (1) assess the significance and the benefits of the Program 
from Its inception in 1957 to the present time; (2) determine how the program 
is currency viewed by those involved v^'ith or directly affected by It (students, 
administrators, legislators, etc.); and, (3) explore possible future lines of 
development for the Program. Particular attention was to be focused through- 
out upon the Program's actual and potential impact upon higher educational 
planning in the region. 

Theanswerstothese questionswereseen as of immediate concern not only 
to the Board, however, but also to higher education in general, to federal 
and state governments, and to the general public. The implications of this 
evaluation are especially important given the current concern over the more 
effective use of educational resources and the ••esulting interest In intra- and 



interstate cooperation and planning as methods of expanding educational 
opportunities whileavoiding costly duplication. 

The Board itself has reviewed the final report of the evaluation and has 
already taken steps to Implement several of Its recommendations. A blue- 
ribbon commission is planned, for example, to investigate thoroughly and 
make recommendations regarding NEBHE's potential role in the area of 
regional academic planning. Meetings are already taking place at staff level 
to begin such planning at the undergraduate level in the allied health profes- 
sions. And a thorough study of graduate education in New England is under- 
way under Board auspices. Suffice it to say, therefore, the Board has found 
that report's analyses enlightening and we are in general agreement with its 
conclusions. 

The present abstract has been prepared in order that others might also 
benefit from the insights and suggestions of that final report without being un^ 
duly burdened by the comprehensive background and statistical information 
which it contains. Copies of that complete final report are available, however, 
through the Board's office In Wellesley as are additional copies of this 
abstract. 

To ensure objectivity, the Board sought a project director from outside 
the New England states. We w'ere fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Steffen W. Plehn who, through his background as Vice Chancellor for Plan- 
ning with the New Jersey State Department of Higher Education, brought to 
the study familiarity not only with multi- and interinstltutional programs 
and plans, but also with the likely higher educational environment of the 
coming decade and the general characteristics of the Northeast corridor. 

Mr. Plehn was advised throughout by an Advisory Committee consisting 
of representatives of higher education, state government, and the general 
public from within and without New England. It was my pleasure to serve on 
that -Committee, and on behalf of both thv^ Advisory Committee and the 
Board, 1 offer Mr. Plehn pur congratulations on a job well done. 

November 1972 Bennett D. Katz 

Chairman 

New England Board of Higher Education 
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MAJOR THEMES 



• The New England Board of Higher Education has administered the 
New England Regional Student Program (or simply the Program) since 1957 
with the objective of broadening higher educational opportunities for the res- 
idents of the New England states while conserving resources by avoiding 
study program duplication. Currently, more than 2,000 Regional Students are 
enrolled through some aspect of the Program. It is one of the largest efforts at 
Interstate cooperation in higher education In the United States. 

The Program developed in essentially two directions; contract programs 
and student Interchange. This evaluation was concerned primarily with 
student interchange, which is unique in the nation and through which students 
of one state may enroll in certain Regional Programs in other states, paying 
tuition at only the in-state rate. Programs are opened . to these Regional 
Students when they are "unique'* or, in the case of the two-year institutions, 
are aval'dble at an institution located closer to a student's place of residence 
than an in-state school. 

: Theadministrationofthestudent interchange is highly decentralized. Most 
operating decisions are made by the educational institutions. NEBHE provides 
leadership and coordination. Governors and legislators have shown continu- 
ing interest and support. 

• Underlying the objective, of the Program — to broaden opportunity 
through cooperation — are several factors. First, the states have a responsibil- 
ity to their citizens to provide such opportunities. Second, the resources of 
each state, taken alone, are insufficient to provide a full range of opportuni- 
ties for all its citizens. Third, however, by cooperating the New Englarrd 
states can simultaneously broaden opportunities and conserve resources. 
Fourth, this conservation will, in turn, permit a further extension of oppor- 
tunities. 

These assumptions are based on fundamental economic realities:. (1) the 
scarcity of resources in relationship to needs, and (2) the increased produc- 
tivity which can be achieved through the division of labor and the achieve- 
ment of economies of scale. 

• In the Program's first year of operation (1958-59), 31 Regional Programs 
were designated at the six state universities and 302 Regional Students en- 
rolled. This pattern continued with little change for the next decade. Since 
1967-68, however, major changes in policy and increased Institutional partici- 
pation have led to a quintupling in enrollment — from 418 In 1967-68 to 1,993 
in 1971-72. 

That latter year, however, still only the state universities, Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute and the public two-year colleges were participating. In 
1972-73, the state colleges In the region are enrolling their first Regional 
Students. And in 1973-74, Southeastern Massachusetts University will join 
the Program, meaning that virtually alJ public postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions In New England will be participating. 



• Regional interaction in higher education has traditionally been signifi- 
cant in New England. In 1968, for example, 81 percent of all full-time under- 
graduates in the nation attended college in their state of residence; in New 
England, only 67 percent did. Considered as a region, however, New England 
had a pattern of attendance that closely resembled the national norm: 14 per- 
cent of the region's full-time undergraduate residents were enrolled in 
another New England state andthusfully 81 percent were enrolled somewhere 
in New England. 

Of the total of approximately 400,000 New England residents who were 
students in 1 968, almost 46,800, or nearly 1 2 percent, were enrolled in another 
New England state. Of those currently attending a public institution in another 
New England state, it is estimated that 10-20 percent are Regional Students. 

• Despite this pattern of regional interaction, various political, financial, 
and institutional pressures tend to force higher education into closed state 
systems. At the same time, other social, economic, and ; 9chnological forces 
call for regional planning and coordination. Since closed state systems are 
undesirable and a regional "system" is improbable (at least in the near future), 
the answer must lie in the middle ground — interstate cooperation. 

One form of interstate cooperation is the interstate contract. This is a 
mechanism which can be used to cover a wide variety of programs and situa- 
tions. By its nature, it requires prior planning and is relatively inflexible. 
The costs and benefits to all parites are negotiated into balance. 

Another form is student interchange. With its decentralized administra- 
tion, it is more flexible and adaptable. It also appears to result in a favorable 
balance of costs and benefits. But it has not. to date, been effective in foster- 
ing significant regional planning. 

• The 1960*s were, of course, a period of fantastic growth and expansion 
in higher education. In such an environment, It is not surprising that planning 
efforts then gave limited attention to the possibilities of regional integration. 
The environment of the 1970's. however, is likely to be more, conducive to 
interstate cooperation and regional planning. 

Consolidation characterizes the 1970's. Resources are harder for colleges 
and universities to obtain. The focus of decision making in higher education 
Is also changing, and there is increased emphasis on accountability. As a re- 
sult of financial pressures — and a philosophical shift regarding the low-tuition 
principle — tuition is rising. Finally, and of particular importance to the Re- 
gional Student Program, the criteria for student residency and student 
emancipation are changing. 

• Several considerations are dominant in the thinking of participating 
colleges and universities as they perceive the Program. It is logical and it has 
a history, prestige, momentum and a constituency that. cannot be ignored. It 
doeshave budgetary effects, however, and while these effects are nonexistent 
or positive for some institutions, thereare "resource" costs involved in partic- 
ipating for others. Finally, the Program has potential for affecting academic 
development and autonomy. It allowed certain institutions to "stake out 
territory" in the past, but some fear that it might lead to restrictions on 
development in the future. 



• Given the likeiy higher educational nnvironment of the 1970's and the 
pros and cons of participating in the Regional Student [program, what can be 
expected in the near future? 

The Program provides certain advantages and no problems for the two- 
year institutions. It is expected, therefore, that the Program will go forward 
smoothly at tl iis level with continued, if not spectacular, growth. 

The state colleges will be enrolling their first Regional Students this fall. 
These institutions are enthusiastic about their participation, but it is too early 
to speculate exactly how the Program will function at that level. 

It is at the state universities, however, where interstate specialization 
and cooperation, particularly at the graduate level, would appear to be 
most appropriate and beneficial: 

— At the undergraduataievel, certain Regional Programs may be withdrawn 
because of (1) budgetary pressures and/or (2) increased in-state interest in 
these programs. This is a predictable process and not inconsistent with the 
Program's objectives. What the state universities (and NEBHE) now face is 
the prospect of creating additional programs in these areas to adequately serve 
the region's residents. 

— At the graduate level, significant opportunities exist for increased inter- 
state cooperation in the 1970's. A cooperative effort to establish a regional 
pattern of specializatron at this level would be of great benefit to each of the 
universities as well as to the region. By building upon the Regional Student 
Program, and by working together in a series of steps, important strides in the 
direction of furthering the quality and the economy of graduate education in 
New England are certainly achievable. 

• There remain two possible extensions of the Program—, to in- 
clude private institutions Bnd to move beyond New England's boundaries. In 
both instances, the conclusion is inescapable: Interstate cooperation should 
not be confined to any type of institution or any particular region, but rathei 
extended wherever reasonable and feasible. 

• In conclusion, the Regional Student Program has broad acceptance and 
is operating smoothly. Compared to total New England student enrollment, 
the Regional Student Program Is rather small. Compared to other efforts 
at interstate cooperation in higher education, however, the Program has been 
quite significant. 

The most promising opportunity in the coming years appears to be the 
potential for strengthening publicly-supported graduate education through a 
pattern of specialization between the six state universities. The most Dres- 
sing uncertainty is how higher educational finance in general, and interstate 
cooperation in particular, wN! be affectad by the -Instant residency of-stu- 
dents. . . ' • ■ . " 



INTRODUCTION 



The New , England Board of Higher Education has administered the 
New Er^gland Regional Student Program^ since 1957 with the objective of 
broadening higher educational opportunities for the residents of the New 
England states while conserving resources by avoiding study program dupli- 
cation. Currently, more than 2,000 Regional Students are enrolled through 
the Program in public and private institutions outside of their home state. 

For these students, tne Program makes It possible to pursue a course 
of study otherwise not available in their home state or available only at a 
much higher cost. For the participating institutions, the Program contrib- 
utes to more efficient operation and brings to their campuses students who 
otherwise would not or could not be present. For each of the New England 
states, the Program obviates the need to duplicate expensive courses of 
study already available in neighboring states while providing its citizens with 
a broader range of educational opportunities than is available locally. For 
higher education in general, the Program can be seen as a significant activ- 
ity which has the effect of transcending state boundaries in order to provide 
increased hic,ner education opportunities. It is one of the largest efforts at 
interstate cooperation In higher education in the United States. 

The purposes of this analysis were to review the history and administra- 
tion of the Regional Student Program, to examine what benefits — to students, 
to institutions, and to stales — have been generated by the Program, to sound 
out the attitudes of participants and other interested persons toward the 
Program, and to explofe the possibilities for \.drious extensions of this type 
of interstate cooperation. 

METHODOLOGY 

It was recognised from the outset that this review and analysis required 
both impartial and competent guidance. This was provided by the appointment 
of a distinguished Advisory Committee (see p. il) which met with the project 
director before the research work began and four times later to review and 
advise on the progress of the report in preparation. 

The project director and the Committee were advised to use the per- 
spective analysis of the Program, and those attitudes toward it that could 
be recorded, to determine the viability of such an interstate activity and its 
potential growth. Although there was also Interest in a precise analysis of 
the costs and benefits of the Program, the lack of solid cost inforrrjation 
precluded any indepth analysis of this aspect. It remains an important u.i- 
flnished task, . 



^Referred to throughout this report as the Regional Student Program or simply the 
Program. Those academic programs which aro made available through the Program will 
be reierred to as the Rogionsl Programs and the students studying iJnder the terms of 
the Program will be called Regional Students. 



An essentia! element of the study was the person-to-person consultation 
in the field with participants, institutional representatives, and state legisla- 
tors. Since it was impossible to meet personally with all of the students In the 
Program, most of them were contacted by means of a printed Questionnaire. 

By drawing upon both the historical Information and the insights and im- 
pressions gained through these interviews and the survey, it was possible to 
assess the current status of the Program and to recommend those steps neces- 
sary to ensure the continued successful development of this increasingly 
important effort at Interstate cooperation. 

Table 1 

ENROLLMENT IN THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
STUDENT PROGRAM, 1958-59 TO 1971-72 



Student Interchange Programs Contract Programs 





2- Year 


State Universities^ 






industrial 


Total— Interchange 




Institutions^. 


Undergrad 


Grad 


Medical^ 


DentaP 


Arts* 


& Contract Program 


1958-59 




287 


15 






14 


316 


1959-60 




262 


31 






14 


307 


1960-61 




306 


39 


66 




15 


426 


1961-62 




283 


39 


99 




20 


441 


1962-63 




,287 


,62 


111 




19 


479 


1963-64 




270 


62 


115 




16 


463 


1964-65 




319 


86 


121 




19 


545 


1965-66 




299 


73 


123 




20 


515 


1966-67 




330 


78 


125 




19 


552 


1 967-68 




347 


71 


123 




18 


559 


1968-69 


.125 


409 


114 


121 




17 


786 


1969-70 


293 


473 


269 


123 


5 


20 


1,183 


1970-71 


406 


740 


433 


131 


10 


20 


1 ,740 


1971-72 


548 


856 


589 


134 


20 


23 


2,170 


TOTALS 


1.372 


5,468 


1,961 


1,392 


35 


254 


10,482 



•Includes Lowell Technological Institute beginning in 1970;-71, 

'Contracts with the University of Vermont College of Medicine for the training of residents of IWaine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire-and Rhode Island. 



^Contract between the Tufts University School of Dental Medicine and the State of Maine. 

^Contract between Keene (N,H.) State College and the State of Vermont, For 1971-72, also includes 1 student each 
attending Adams State College (Colofado) and Arizona State University. 1971-72 is the last year in which this pro- ■ 
gram was in effect. 
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THE REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 



Cooperation within New England higher education began nnore than 
twenty years ago, well before there were formal arrangennents between the 
states. The University of Connecticut, for exannple, began to accept New 
England students at In-state tuition rates in progranns such as pharnnacy and 
physical therapy in 1948, and sinnilar opportunities were provided by the 
state universities of Maine, New Hannpshire, and Rhode Island. Although 
the rationale is obscure, such arrangennents undoubtedly developed out of 
sound economic considerations relating to the efficient size of academic pro- 
grams as well as the long-standing tradition of close association among the 
New England state universities. 

In 1955, this pattern of cooperation was formalized by the ratification 
of the New England Higher Education Compact which emphasized Ihe need 
for expanded opportunities through cooperation: 



The purposes of the New England Higher Education Compact shall be 
to provide greater educational opportunities and services through the 
establishment and maintenance of a coordinated educational program for 
the persons residing in the several states of New England ... with the. 
aim of furthering higher education in the fields of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, public health, and in professional, technical, scien- 
tific, literary, and other fields. 

The Compact also established the New England Board of Higher Education 
(NEBHE) as the mechanism to foster this cooperation. 

Given this mandate, NEBHE immediately initiated discussions which led 
to the creation of the Regional Student Program in 1957. The Program devel- 
oped in two directions: confracf programs and student interchange. 

The concept of Interstate contracts for higher education programs had 
been pioneered by the first interstate compact agency for higher education, 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), established in 1948. Under 
normal contract procedures, one state reserves a certain number of student 
places for its own citizens in a particular educational program in a nearby 
state through an annual per student subsidy. There are currently four con- 
tract programs in effect, negotiated and administered by NEBHE on behalf 
of the New England states: three provide for the training of residents of 
Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island as physicians at the College of Medi- 
cine of the University of Vermont and the fourth for the training of Maine 
residents as dentists at the Tufts University School of Dental Medicine. 

This evaluation is concerned primarily with the student interchange seg- 
ment of the Program, however, which is unique in the nation. Briefly stated, 
student interchange permits students of one state to enroll in certain Regional 
Programs in other states while paying tuition at the in-state rate. This aspect 
of the Program, which has grown very rapidly in recent years, currently in- 
volves virtually all of New England's public postsecondary educational 
institutions. 



ITS OBJECTIVE 



The objective of the - 3tudent Program is to broaden postsecond- 
ary education opportunity through cooperation. Underlying this objective are a 
number of assumptions worth mentioning. First, relating to the role of the 
states, is the implicit assumption that the states have a responsibility to their 
citizens to provide such opportunities. This refiects a reality of American 
higher education. 

The second and third assumptions are economic in nature and provide t^^e 
rationale for interstate cooperation, namely that the resources of each state, 
taken alone, are insufficient to provide a full range of opportunities for all its 
citizens but that by cooperating the New England states can simultaneously 
broaden opportunities and conserve resources. This conservation will, in turn, 
permit a further extension of opportunities. These assumptions are based on 
fundamental economic realities: (1) the scarcity of resources in relationship 
to needs, and (2) the Increased productivity which can be achieved through the 
division of labor and the achievement of economies of scale. 

Precisely stated, therefore, the Regional Student Program is a cooper- 
ative effort to broaden opportunity for tiie residents of New England through 
the most efficient utiiization of the region's higher education resources. 

ITS ADMINISTRATION 

Three levels of administration are involved in thfe Regional Student Pro- 
gram: the state governments, NEBHE, and the participating institutions. The 
state governments have shown a continuing, active Interest in the Program. 
The New England Governors' Conference keeps abreast of developments and 
many state legislators are strong supporters. On the whole, however, state 
governments have not participated actively in the actual administration of the 
student Interchange portion of the Program. 

The New England Board of Higher Education, which inciudes government 
officials, educators, and citizen representatives among its membership, has 
played the catalytic and coordination role: gathering information defining 
opportunities, serving as general coordinator of the Program, and publicizing 
and explaining the Program to students, guidance counselors and the general 
public. Most decisions regarding student interchange, however, have been 
made by the participating colleges and universities. The institutions decide 
which programs will be included, to which states they will be opened, and 
which studfents. will be admitted. 

One can characterize this administrative process, therefore, as highly de- 
centralized, depend'-.;^ on a shared understanding between many individuals 
on different campus-^s, with leadership and coordination provided by NEBHE, 
and with the continuing interest and support of the governors and legislatures. 

ITS FIRST DECADE 

Theground rules governing student interchange were initially agreed to by 
the six New England state universities in 1957/To broaden opportunities, 



"unique" pro" at these universities were made available to students 
' ^ ' . qland states. Those Regional Programs which were -singu- 

.iquevyi/ ^ opened to the other five New England states; other programs, 
offered at more than one university, were opened to students from the states 
lacking these programs. 

Each state university agre'ed to give first preference to qualified students 
from its own state and second preference to qualified Regional Students. Thus 
Regional Students gained admissions preference over qualified students from 
outside New England. In addition, Regional Students were to pay only the pre- 
vailing In-state tuition rate. 

In the first year (1958-59), 3T Regional Programs were so designated and 
302 Regional Students so enrolled. This pattern continued .with little change 
for the next decade. Regional program offerings were modified from year to 
year, and NEBHE performed its essential coordinating functions, but enroll- 
ment remained in the narrow range of roughly 300-400 students, (See Table 1 ) 

ITS CURRENT STATUS 

Beginning in 1967-68, however, some major changes in policy were In- 
stituted. The public two-year colleges of New England Joined the Program, for 
example, enrolling their first Regional Students in 1968-69. The policy regard- 
ing eligibiiity for enrollment was handled differently for these two-year 
students, however, in a fundamentally important way. The concept of "unique" 
curricula was retained, but the concept of proximity was added: even if the 
desired program were offered in-state, the student was eligible to enrollat a 
participating out-of-state institution, if it was located closer to his place 
of residence. In other respects, this extension to the two-year institutions 
retained the basic guidelines of the past. 

NEBHE also assumed the responsibility for more aggressive promotion 
of the Program, informing more students of the opportunities through 
brochures, the media, and direct contact with guidance counselors, PTA's, 
etc. And Lowell Technological Institute (LTI) also joined the Program In 
1970-71, opening undergraduate and graduate Regional Programs under the 
same policy guidelines developed by the state universities. 

The New England state colleges are now in the Program, enrolling their 
first Regional Students in 1972-73. Again, however, the policy on eligibility 
was handled somewhat differently, stating only that Regional Programs must 
be distinctive. This represented an attempt to be more'expansive than would 
be possible under a narrow interpretation of the concept of "unique", but 
what the term "distinctive" will come to mean can only be determined as the 
Program evolves. Finally, Southeastern Massachusetts University Is joining 
the Program under the same guidelines pertaining to the state universities 
and Lowell Technological Institute, beginning in 1973-74. This means that 
virtually all public postsecondary educational institutions In New England 
will now be participating. 

As a result of, these changes, the number of Regional Students enrolled 



through student interchange nearly quintupled between 1967-68 and 1971-72 
(See also Table 2): 



1967-68 197U72 



Two-year institutions 
Unlv, - Undorgraduate 
Univ. - Graduate 
Total 



0 


548 


347 


356 


71 


589 


418 


1 .993 



SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 

How significant are the Regional Student enrollments in particular pro- 
grams or on particular campuses? Obviously, It vf.ries. In the five largest 
graduate Regional Programs, in 1970-71, the percentage of Regional Student 
enrollment to estimated total enrollment in these programs varied f ronn 4 per- 
cent (law, Conn.) to 48 percent (regional community planning, R.I.), 

At the five two-year colleges with the highest Regional Student Program 
enrollment that year, Regional Students as a percentage of total enrollment 
ranged from 1 to 4 percent. At the state university campus with the largest 

Table 2 

ANNUAL ENROLLMENT GROWTH OF THE 
STUDENT INTERCHANGE PORTION 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 

Universities- Universities' Total - Student 



2- Yr institutions Undergraduate Graduate Interchange 





Enroll 


Yrfyinc 


Enroll 


Yrfyinc 


Enroll 


Yrfyinc 


Enroll 


Yrlyli 


1958-59 






287 




15 




302 




1959-60 






. 262 


-9% 


31 


107% : 


293 


-3% 


1960-61 






306 


17% 


39 


.26% 


345 


18% 


1961-62 






283 


-7% 


39 




322 


-7% 


1962-63 






287 


1% 


62 


59% 


349 


8% 


1963-64 






270 


-6% 


62 


0% 


332 


-5% 


1964-65 






. 319 * 


18% 


85 


39% 


405 


22% 


1965-66 






299 


-6% 


73 


-15% 


372 


-8% 


1966-67 






330 


10% . 


78 


7% 


408 


10% 


1967-68 






347 


5% 


71 


-9% , 


418 


2%. 


1968-69 


125 , 




409 


18% 


, 114 


61% 


648 


55% 


1969-70 


293 


134% 


473 


16% 


269 


136%, 


1035 


60% 


1970-71 


406 




740 


56% 


433 


61% 


1579 


53% 


1971-72 


548 


35% 


856 


16% 


589 


36% 


1993 


26% 


Percent Increase: 
















1958-59 to 


















1967-68 








21% 




373% 




38% 


1967-68 to 


















1971-72 








147% 




730% 




377% 


1966-69 to 


















1971-72 




, 338% 
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undergraduate Regional Student enrollment (262 students at the University of 
Connecticut), these students represented 1,7 percent of total undergraduate 
enrollment. At the university campus with the largest graduate Regional 
Student enrollment (149 students at University of Massachusetts) their per- 
centage of the graduate total was 4.8 percent. 

Thus it is clear that the Regional Student Program has become quite 
significant in certain programs but is still of limited importance when com- 
pared to total enrollment at any institution. 



"BALANCE OF TRADE ' 

How are the students distributed among the states? In 1970-71 the follow- 
ing numbers of Regional Students (in all interchange programs) were entering 
and leaving each state: 





Entering 


Leaving 


Connecticut 


382 


352 


Maine 


101 


186 


Massachusetts 


519 


503 


New Hampshire 


179 


248 


Rhode Island 


357 


148 


Vermont 


41 . 


142 



Table 3 

THE MIGRATION' OF NEW ENGLAND RESIDENTS 
UNDER THE STUDENT INTERCHANGE PROVISIONS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM, 
1958-59 TO 1971-72 





Conn 


Maine . 


Mass 


- /V.H. 




R.i, 




Vt: 


Net 




in 


Out 


In 


Out 


IlL 


Out 


fn 


Out 




Out 


In 


Out 


Totals 




























1958-59' 


230 


7 


13 


36 




176 


47 


26 


10 


21 


2 


36 


302 


1959-60 


226 


11 


8 


34 


2 


159 


45 


29 


8 


24 


4 


36 


293 


1960-61 


243 


15 


22 


33 


4 


igg 


53 


27 


17 


27 


6 


44 


345 


1961-62 


210 


g 


21 


27 


5 


186 


54 


38 


24 


25 


8 


37 


322 


1962-63 


218 


9 


25 


26 


8 


212 


57 


29 


33 


32 


8 


41 


349 


1963-64 


217 


5 


21 


30 


5 


195 


45 


34 


33 


29 


11 


39 


332 


1964-65 


268 


10 : 


31 


33 


9 


232 


48 


36 


35 


39 


14 


55 


405 


1965-66 


227 


7 


31 


36 


7 


207 


43 


36 


45 


29 


19 


55 


372 


1966-67 


241 


12 


27 


43 


13 


232 


42 


40 


60 


33 


25 


48 


408 


1967-68 


269 


18 


18 


36 


7 


243 


46 


33 


55 


39 


23 


44 


418 . 


1968-69' 


351 


40 


. 46 


63 


106 


■ 312 


61 


54 


63 


81 


21 


98 


648 


1969-70 


412 


116 


60 


119 


254 


418 


110 


.165 


180 


113 


19 


104 


1035 


1 970-7 V 


382 


352 


101 


186 


519 


503 


179 


248 


357 


148 


41 


142 


1579 


1971-72 


525 


375 


100 


228 


628 


655 


288 


370 


352 


179 


100 


186 


1993 


TOTALS 


4019 


986 


524 


930 


.1567 


3929 


1118 


1172 


1272 


819 


301 


965 


8301 



'Shown for each N.E. state are (1 ) the number of N,E. residents attending a public institution in that state under t^ie 

student interchange provisions of the Program and (2) the number of that state's residents going out of that state to 

attend a public institution in another N,E. state under those provisions. 

'From 1958-59 to 1969-70, only the six N,E. state universities participated In the Program, 

'Beginning in 1968-69. includes 2-year public institutions. 



'Beginning In 1970-71. also includes Lowell Technological Institute. 
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The two states with the largest Regional Student enrollments - Connect.. .,, 
and Massachusetts - were very close to balance that year. The three northern 
states -Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont — were net exporters. And the 
state of Rhode Island was a major importer of Regional Students. 

Two points must be made about this distribution. First, in a dynamic 
period such as the recent past, these distributions were subject to rapid 
change (see Table 3)-. Secondly, given the decentralized nature of decision 
making, the fact that student interchange currently results in a near balance 
is quite remarl<able. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND HIGHER EDUCAITION SYSTEM 

New England, because of iits geography and its history, has a well- 
defined reoional identity, One part of theas^valuation sought to determine to 
what extemt higher education in l^ew EraJand functions as an integrated 
*'system'^ Based primarily upom the U.S.j^ffice of Education's .1968 study 
of the residence and migration cfucollege students, answers to the following 
questifionswvere sought: Are NewS^gland residents obtaining adequate-higher 
education opportunities? To whatiextent af©; they served by New England In- 
stitutKins? What are the region% unique rcharacteristipr., opportunities and 
problems^ What is the relationsliip of the f?egional Student Program to the 
plctujrarwtiich emerges? 

DEMCK3RAPHIC CHARACT^ISTICS 

New^ England, in 1970; had! a papuiation.of 11,847^30. almost 6 percent 
CJilfthe nation's total. If New Engllartd'^^re a state, it wouMtbe the third largest, 
behind California and New York :buLti;IJargertttTan, for exanmiple, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and iJlinois. It is densely pT3:qsij|atejGfc :havi abauit. 276 persons per 
square tciije, ahead of Penpsylvani'^, lllinBiis. Califcrnia,:'and Texas. Onilly 
New Yoric is more densely populated^ It is also a comparatiiccely wealthy region 
whose^per capita Income of $4,076 in- 1969 placed it abomall but ;^ven: states: 
New York, New Jersey and Deilawaire: in ifte East; IJIiinais in the Midwest; 
and NevaElia, California and Alaska m theWest. In stortJ the New England 
states, wtren taken together, comprise a mintivefy large,: (densely-populated 
region with a comparatively hiigh per capte income. 

HIGHE5IEDUCATION O^r^ORTUNITY 

The best single indicator of undergraduE:fe:opportHnfty in higher educa- 
tion istite ratio of the number of students frasraa state Corregionjsenrolled as 
undergraduat^'ip college to the colfege-age; (18--21 year old) population of 
that state (or region). In New England In 196&thls ratio was .45 for all under- 
graduates and .36 for full-time uJndergradLiaillBs only. New England's ratios 
compared with the five largest states andi^itfcie national average as follows: 



Ratio ' / IRatib 
All Undergraduates J^ulhTlme Undergradim ^s 

NfeWiEnglaKTd .45 .36 ^ 

U.S.AveragpB .41 ^33 

CaJilornla ,50 311^ 

NewYork .5? 37 

Pgnnsylvania ' 33 
Illinois 

Te)sas .^0. 29 



.For graduate and first-pro fess^lf^al studerEll^, the enroOETOR^f -cGif^ resi- 



dents is better compared with total population. ^ The number of New England 
residents who were graduate or first professional students per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1968, and the comparative ratios in the other large states, were as 
follows: 



First ' 

Graduate Professional 
Students Students 



■ New England 47.5 773 

Calitornia 45.5 7.05 

^ NewYork 68.4 10,23 

Pennsylvania 40.0 7.44 

Illinois aa'a 9.82 

Texas 28.7 6.45 



The overjall conclusion which emerges from this analysis is that New 
England's "performance" warrants neither complacency nor alarm. On. the 
whole, residents of New England were obtaining opportunities for higher edu- 
cation at a rate below that of New York in every respect, above that of Penn- 
sylvania and Texas in every respect, and varied in comparison with California 
and Illinois. 

REGIONAL INTERACTION 

Across the nation, 81 percent of all fulMime undergraduate students in 
1968 were attending college in their state of residence. This percentage has 
been more or less constant for the nation since it was first measured in the 
1930's. The pattern in New England, however, was strikingly different. Only 
67 percent of the New England full-time undergraduate students attended 
college in their home state. 

Considering the New England region, however, a closer approximation of 
the national pattern emerges: 14 percent of New England undergraduates at- 
tended college in another New England state and/therefore, sipercent of New 
England undergraduates attended college within the region. 

At the graduate level, this regional interaction was less pronounced: 
Nationwide, 77 percent; of graduate students were studying in their home 
state. Within New England. 74 percent of such students were studying in 
theirhome state, and an additional 7 percent at another state within the region. 

Forfirst-professional students, only 49 percent of the native New England 
students were enrolled within their state of residence, but a total of 64 per- 
cent were studying within one of the New England states." This compared to 
the national average of 66 percent of such students studying in-state. 

Three important conclusions can be drawn from these data. First, the six 
New_England states/taken separately, differed considerably from the national 
pattern in 1968 by educating a smaller percentage of their resident students 

2The residence of graduate and first professional students Is more uncertain than in the 
case of undergraduates because these students often become residents of the states In 
which they pursue their education — a fact further complicated by the differences in 
residency requirements between states. Hence caution must be used in making these 
comparisons. . ^ ^ 
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at in-state institutions. Second, however, when. the six states were combined 
as a region, the pattern which ennerged was strikingly similar to the 
national norm. Third, this regional interaction was significant: Of the ap- 
proximately 400,000 New England college students enrolled in 1968, almost 
46,800, or nearly 12 percent, were enrolled at an institution in a New England 
state other than their own. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

The following table points out another, more widely recognized attribute 
of New England higher education — the degree to which opportunities are pro- 
vided to ^he region's citizens by private colleges and universities. Shown are 
the percent of residents attending college anywhere in the U.S. who were en- 
rolled in public and private institutions. 

Residency of Undergraduate Graduate First Professional 



Students 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


New England 


43% 


57% 


46% 


54% 


16% 


84% 


United States 


72% 


28% 


5G% 


. 34% 


42% 


58% 


Pennsylvania 


56% 


44% 


63% 


37% 


31% 


69% 


Illinois 


55% 


35% 


60% 


40% 


32% 


68% 


Texas 


81% 


, 19% 


78% 


22% 


56% 


44% 



With respect to New England residents enrolled in a New England state 
other than their own, the majority were attending private institutions. Of the 
total 46,800 New England students so enrolled in 1968, nearly 81 percent 
(38,000) were enrolled in private institutions, while only 19 percent (8,800) 
were enrolled in public institutions. 

CAPACITY WITHIN NEW ENGLAND 

Until now, this analysis has focused on how many New England residents 
attend college and where they attend. Now the focus shifts to New England's 
colleges and universities in order to look at the region's higher education 
"capacity" in 1968 and by whom it was used. (It is assumed here that the 
region's "capacity" that year actually equalled the total student enrollment.)- 

Capacity within New England was preponderantly under private rather than 
public control, particularly at the graduate and first professional levels. 

Full-time ' 
Undergraduate Graduate First Professional 





Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Connecticut 


31,616 


26,717 


10,051 


8,960 . 


593 


1 ,346 


Maine 


11,344 


7,955 


. 1,187 


\ 10 


120 


66 . 


Massachusetts 


51,757 


103.194 


7,367 


28.643 




8,239 


New Hampshire 


11,386. 


13,133 


3,574 


1.605 






Rhode Island 


9,588 


10,793 


700 


; 349 




371 


Vermont 


6,828 


8,479 


618 


123 


231 




TOTAL-N.E:. 


122,519 


170,271 


23,497 


39,690 


944 


10.022 


PERCENT 


42% 


58% 


37% 


63% 


9% 


91% 
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How was this capacity utilized by in-state students, by students from the 
region, and by students from elsewhere in the nation? 

Forty-four percent of the spaces for full-time undergraduates at private 
institutions in New England were utilized by residents of the state In which 
the Institution was located; 62 percent were utilized by students from through- 
out the New England Region. A higher percentage of graduate students (54 per- 
cent) were from in-state, but interstate movement within New England at this 
level was much less — only 7 percent — for a total of 61 percent. At the 
first-professional level, 38 percent of tho students were from in-state and 
another 11 oercent were from one of the other New England states. 

At New England's public institutions, 88 percent of the full-time under- 
graduates were from in-state — fairly closely approximating the national 
norm (89 percent). Once again, however, the inclusion of the 5 percent enroll- 
ment from other New England states brings the regional percentage up to 93 
percent. At the graduate level, the 82 percent from in-state is above the 
national average (76 percent) and the 87 percent for all regional movement is 
well in excess of the national figure. For first-professional students, the rates 
were 71 percent Jn-state and 21 percent other New England Students for a 
total of 92 percent; while first-professional enrollment in public institutions in 
New England is growing, it is still too limited to draw any ccncluslons. 

ROLE OF THE REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 

In 1968. approximately 8,800 students from New England were attending 
public institutions in a New England state other than their own. This constituted 
about 2 percent of total New England enrollment that year. What proportion 
of these students were enrolled in the Regional Student Program? The answer 
is 815. ora little less than 10 percent. Since 1968, however, enrollments in the 
Regional Student Program have more than doubled, reaching 1 ,993 students 
in 1971-72. Unfortunately, the federal government has not collected data on 
interstate student migration since 1968. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
enrollment of out-of-state New England students would have also doubled 
between 1968-69 and 1971-72. 

It would seem safe to conclude, therefore, that about 2 percent of the New 
England residents attending college are currently enrolled at public insti- 
tutions in other New England states, and that between 10 and 20 percent of 
these students are participating In the Regional Student Program. Thus of 
total New England enrollments, those in the Program are in the neighborhood 
of one-half of one percent. 
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INTERSTATE COOPERATION 



Now it is time to address the question of what role the Regional Student 
Program /77/g/7f play in the future. In this section, the desirability and feasibility 
of interstate cooperation is reviewed in a more fundamental way and the costs 
and benefits of such cooperation are analyzed. 

Until now it has been assumed that interstate cooperation, as represented 
by the Regional Student Program, is a good idea and a worl<able one. But is 
this a sound assumption? As a way of answering that, it is useful to look at the 
alternative directions in which interstate cooperation might proceed in New 
England. 



"GO IT ALONE" 

The states have always neen the most significant unit of government with 
regard to higher education. In the colonial period, state governments char- 
tered private institutions and provided them with financial support. Beginning 
In the nineteenth century, the state universities were developed, then the 
state colleges, and most recently the two-year colleges. With the exponential 
growth of enrollments since World War II, the states have created new agen- 
cies to plan and coordinate higher education within their borders, not only 
for the publlc institutions but increasingly for the private institutions as well. 

Student attendance patterns have also followed state boundaries. Since the 
1930's, over 80 percent of the nation's students have enrolled in their home 
state. In recent years this tendency has been accentuated; the proportion of 
degree-credit students enrolled out-of-state declined from 18.2 to 16.8 percent 
between 1963 and 1968. 

Why have the states built these walls around their colleges? Campus un- 
rest and anxiety about out-of-state "agitators" played a part. More important, 
however, were the financial pressures on state governments: legislators, 
caught between the demands of their citizens for educational opportunities 
and the resistance of these same citizens to Increasing taxes, have become less 
willing to provide financial subsidies for the education of non-taxpaying stu- 
dents from other states. 

These same pressures could, at some future point, place the Regional 
Student Program in jeopardy. It is conceivable that one or another state might 
withdraw from the Regional Student Program, and thte in turn would likely 
lead to further contractions. 

Given the long-standing pattern of cooperation underlyihg the Regional 
Student Program, and the regional commitment to its success, this alterna- 
tive seems unlikely. The point to be made, however, is that there are a series of 
fundamental pressures inherent in American higher education which run 
counter to effective interstate cooperation. Political pressures, financial pres- 
sures and the structure of institutions all press towards the further elaboration 
of closed systems of higher education. 
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INTEGRATION 



There Is a different set of considerations, less immediate but still power- 
ful, which suggest that an integrated regional approach to the planning and 
coordination of higher education in New England is appropriate. (The intent 
here is not to propose that the states cede their responsibilities and powers to a 
new regional organization but rather, to point out the limitations of the present 
state-by-state approach.) ■ 

First, as already described, the New England states are relatively small 
although populous. Secondly, the New England states are already interdepen- 
dent in providing higher education to each other's citizens. Finally, given this 
interdependence, decisions made in one state can have significant impact on 
the citizens of the others. - 

It is difficult to achieve economies of scale when planning for smaller 
population units/This, of course, is a. major reason vyhy the Regional Student 
Program was.<6riginally established. The question of economies is likely to 
'\ receive eve;>fm ore attention in the future because of the financial pressures on 
higher education, and this attention will be focused on the size of institutions 
as well^as the size of programs. 

In/Particular, there is a series of new ciepartures in higher education, 
still in their early stages, which promise to be of future importance but which 
appear extremely difficult for a small state to execute. These have to do with 
the new educational technologies and new institutional structures such as the 
open university and external degree programs. These new technologies in- 
volve sizeable expenditures for the development of materials, and this in turn 
requires a large "market" to underwrite the investment involved. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the New England states could take advantage of these 
new departures without a regional approach. 

In summary, political, financial, and institutional pressures tend to force 
higher education into closed state systems. Atlhe same time, other social, 
economic, and technological forces call for regional planning and coordina- 
tion. Since closed state systems are undesirable and a regional system Is im- 
probable (at least in the hear future), the answer must lie in the middle ground 
— interstate cooperation. 

CONTRACTS 

One form of interstate cooperation is the contract, which has four impor- 
tant characteristics. First, it is a mechanism which can be used to cover a ^ 
wide variety of programs and situations; it can be used between states, with 
public and private institutions, and for a variety of special arrangements. 
Second, however, the contract requires prior planning. A party desiring to con- 
tract for an educational service must have its objective(s) clearly in mind. 

Third, i n the process of negotiating a contract the costs and benefits to all 
parties must be brought Into balance. One party wishes to reserve a quota of 
spaces in a program and is willing to pay for them; the other party has spaces 



to offer for which it wishes payment. If they reach agreement it is because 
both parties find the balance of costs and benefits acceptable. 

Fourtii, the contract tends to be inflexible in the short run. Changes gen- 
erally require renegotiation^ and this process tends to occur infrequently. As a 
result of these characteristics, the contract Is used primarily for high cost 
programs involving relatively few students. 

STUDENT INTERCHANGE 

A second form of interstate cooperation is student interchange. The pol- 
icies vvhich have been followed for the student inierchange element of the 
Regional Student Program diffierfrom contract administration in two closely 
related respects. First, administration has been decentralized to the level of 
each participating institution, with the result that the Program has operated 
extremely flexibly. And secondly, the financing of the Program has been altru- 
istic in that the participating states have never precisely calculated their costs 
and benefits or tried to strictly attain a balance in the interchange of student?. 

These two differences are extremely important. The flexibility which de- 
rives from institutional administration has given the program the capacity to 
adapt rapidly and precisely. New programs have been opened from year to 
year, and existing programs withdrawn on occasion. The flow of students 
from the different states to the different institutions has varied over time. 
And, in a large number of instances, decentralization has permitted small 
numbers of students to enroll in specific programs which they desire to pursue. 
Such adaptability to student interest and institutional capacity could never be 
attained; through negotiated contracts. This flexibility in administration has 
been possible because the participating states have not been concerned that 
the costs and benefits balance out precisely each year. 

At the same time, and as a concomitant of this flexibility, the student 
interchange program does not appear to have fostered deliberate and coordi- 
nated regional planning. There is a dilemma here; planning tends to preclude 
flexibility, and flexibility tends to preclude planning. 

COSTS AND BENEFITS 

On the surface. It might be expected that, under student interchange, all 
benefits accrue to the state from which a Regional Student originates and all 
costs to the state which provides his or her ed'.'cation — and that both are 
roughly equal to the costs of educating a stude^it at a public institution. On 
closer examination, however, it appears that the benefits are more wide- 
spread and the costs are much less than this first approximation would 
suggest. 

To the student, the ability to enroll in a desired program in a nearby state 
is of clear benefit. At a minimum, the economic benefit is equal to the dif- 
ference between in-state and out-of-state tuition. This assumes, however, 
that the student could gain admittance to the out-of-state program indepen- 
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dently of the Regional Student Program, which may or may not be true. Alter- 
natively, then, the value of the benefit is the difference between in-state 
tuition and the cost to attend a similar program at a public institution outside 
of New England or at a private institution somewhere. This cost is likely to be 
larger. In some instances, a student may have no feasible access to a program 
except through the Regional Student Program, and in these cases the value of 
the opportunity is extremely high. 

For the exporting state, the benefit is at least equal to the marginal cost 
of educating a student at an in-state public institution. But the benefit is in 
reality larger than that. For each Regional Program accessible to its students, 
the exporting state is able to avoid the costs of establishing that program on 
its own while still securing for its citizens the opportunities they desire at 
reasonable cost. If the exporting state were forced to establish each of these 
programs itself, the average cost of in-state public higher education would 
probably rise and other public needs might go unfilled because of the in- 
creased tax resources required for these programs. 

The cost is experienced by the importing state. Once again, it might be 
assumed that this cost is equal to the average per student subsidy (i.e. state 
appropriation) at the public institution in the importing state. Actually, the 
true cost is probably less. The institution first admits to a Regional Program 
all qualified in-state applicants and then fills out the program with qualified 
Regional Students. In general, these additional Regional Students do not — 
or at least need not - engender significant additional expenditures. Rather, 
these students are being added at the margin to attain the optimum student 
enrollnv nt. Hence, the Regional Student Program allows the institution to 
achieve economies of scale by adding additional students without substan- 
tially increasing educational costs. 

There are other le.ss tangible benefits having to do with diversity. The 
Regional Student gains the opportunity to experience a new environment in a 
different state. This is a broadening experience for him. At the same time, 
the college or university which accepts him adds to the diversity of its own 
student body. This is a benefit to the institution and its students. 

Of course, the fact that the total cost and benefit relationship of the Pro- 
gram is favorable is not in itself sufficient; in addition, the distribution of costs 
and benefits between the states must be in some reasonable balance over 
the long run if the cooperative relationship is to be durable. 

Earlier, it was noted that the "balance sheet" for Regional Student enroll- 
ments between the states fluctuates from year to year, and that in 1970-71 
a reasonable balance occurred (see table 3). There is no way of predicting 
how the "balance sheets" will appear in future years. Is this a problem? 

Given the advantages of the Program to all parties. It would seem un- 
reasonable to seek a precise balance in student interchange from year to year. 
The overall benefits, are so great that minor descrepencies should be over- 
looked, and this has been thepractice in the past. Perhaps more importantly 
the flexibility and adaptability of the Program would be undermi- ed if the 
states sought to assure a balance in student interchange. This could only be 
O achieved through a system of formal contracts and, as seen, such contracts 
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cause rigidity and can only be applied where the number of students involved 
is small. In addition, the negotiation and Implementation of such contracts 
would greatly Increase the administrative costs of the Program. 

At the present time, therefore, an excessive concern with achieving bal- 
ance would not appear to be warranted. The more reasonable course would be 
to continue to monitor the Program from year to year and perhaps be prepared 
to institute a procedure for reimbursement after the fact If an unacceptable 
imbalance develops and persists. 



CURRENT OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 



A number of questions were as&ed during the Interview procesf in order 
to determine how well the Regional Student Program is operatincj given its 
present objectives and policies. In addition, over 500 participating/^tudents 
responded to a questionnaire desic,.ied to determine how they felt about 
the Program. The Program exists. What do people think about it? Are there 
any problems? 

The general principle of interstate cooperation and the general form of 
the Regional Student Program were accepted and welcomed by those inter- 
viewed. The Program is operating reasonably smoothly. Perceptions of the 
Program are positive. The basic policies are working. 

On the campuses, for example, Regional Students were not felt to be 
distinguishable from other students on the basis of performance, persistence, 
leadership, etc. Second preference in admissions appears sound in concept 
and workable in practice at the undergraduate level. At the graduate level, 
state of residence is irrelevant for admissions decisions. 

A number of problem areas were identified, however, and these are sum- 
marized belowalong with recommendations for meeting them. (Some concern 
was expressed regarding the loss of the in-state/out-of-state tuition differen- 
tial, but that will be discussed in the next section.) 

VISIBILITY 



While there appears to be a general understanding in New England that 
some sort of regional cooperation in higher education exists, the specific form 
of the Regional Student Program is not well known. Despite NEBHE's in- 
creased efforts in recent years to publicize the Program, more needs to be done 
to ensure that individuals who might benefit from the Regional Student Pro- 
gram obtain the necessary information at the time that they are making 
decisions about their future education. 

There is, however, one important caveat in this area. Despite this lack of 
adequate promotion, capacity has been regularly achieved in many Regional 
Programs. It is important not to raise false hopes among students. Thus, care 
should be taken not to mislead students, parents or guidance counselors re- 
garding the number of spaces actually available for Regional Students through 
the Program. 

Recommendation 1: As an aid to guidance counselors and students, 
NEBHE might publish large tables for each state which would list Regional 
Programs on one axisand the institutions where these programs can be under- 
taken on the other. 

Recommendation 2: An attempt should be made to provide all se- 
niors in New England high schools with a brochure describing the Program, 

Recommendation 3: Informing prospective graduate students may be 
more difficult. A recent proposal to mail information on the Regional Student 
Program to every student requesting a graduate admissions application is an 
excellent idea. Also promising is the idea of informing department chairmen 
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more completely about the Program since college seniors often seek their 
chairmen's advice in choosing gradu^^*? schools. 

Recommendation 4: NEEliE might consider giving special publicity 
to programs — particularly high ccDst programs — which have unused capac- 
ity. This might be particularly appropriate for certain occupational programs 
at the two-year level. Institutions^^ with underenrolled programs should be 
eager for a'^ditional students from out-of-state, butioften have no way of con- 
tacting I '.^.i!. Guidance counselors, in turn, would welcome specific informa- 
tion on such opportunities. (Such programs should only be publicized, 
however, if subsequent employment opportunities are reasonably assured,) 

DESIGNATION OF REGIONAL PROGRAMS 

Th.-) designation of Regional Programs occurs each spring when NEBHE 
arranges a meeting among the institutional representatives for that purpose. 
Defining the degree of "uniqueness" has caused some difficulties at the grad- 
uate level and for the state colleges. Agreement has not been reached as to the 
level of specialization that should govern decisions at the graduate level. The 
state colleges have chosen to use the term "distinctive", but the lack of operat- 
ing experience makes it impossible to evaluate the results of this approach. 

Theonly other problem mentioned concerned the d.ate when the Program 
catalogs (the so-called "Apple Books") appear; it was indicated that these 
catalogs should be issued by September at the latest. The delay in issuance 
does not arise during printing and distribution, however. It occurs when the 
process of designating Regional Programs takes longer than expected. . 

Recommendation 5: The annual meetings of institutional representa- 
tives should continue to be scheduled as early as possible in the spring, and it 
should be emphasized to the colleges and universities that early distribution 
of the Program catalogs depends on rapid clearance of designated programs. 

LIAISON AND COORDINATION 

In an effort involving as many institutions and individuals as the Regional 
Student Program, problems of liaison and coordination are to be expected. 
Predictably, therefore, some concern was expressed on this point. 

Recommendation 6: As staff and legislators' schedules permit, face- 
to-face meetings to discuss the Regional Student Program and other oppor- 
tunities for Interstate cooperation should be arranged. Such sessions are 
extremely difficult to schedule, but opportunities for dialogue with legislators 
about the Program should be taken advantage of as they arise. 

Recommendation 7: NEBHE should attempt to establish better com- 
municatioris regarding the Regional Student Program with the presidents 
and/or provosts of the state universities. At the present time, most communi- 
cations flow to the admissions officers (regarding undergraduate programs) 
and graduate deans. Relations with both groupsarexexcBllent.'and communi- 
cation at this level is entirely proper and desirableifor rrrany of the tecteical 
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aspectsoftsperatnny^the Prc^issm. However, important information sometimes 
has failed to reacDn the presisfents at the right time, with the result that they 
have felt by p:asssdi. While dscsions on channels of communication are not 
entirely withrjp:r ISEESHE's conrtrol. unnecessary misunderstandings could be 
avoided, and ne,t&''iipportunrt^ might materialize, if- better communication 
existed witWtte;:^presidents and/or provosts as well as with the admissions 
officers and^^rraduate deans. 

IMPACT ONieLANNING 

As suggested earlier, regional planning could be an extremely important 
by-product of the Program. In general, however, education officials indicated 
that the Regional Student Program had not played a role in their planning in 
the past. A few exceptions were cited, but almost universally those interviewed 
could not identify instances where the existence of the Program had affected 
their planning. Instead, most of the discussion centered on the difficulties of 
surmounting state boundaries and dwelt on. past instances where local deci-f 
sions had been made which in fact contradicted the concept of a regionaT" 
pattern of specialization. - 

The 1960's were, of course, a period of fantastic growth and expansion in 
higher education. New institutions and new programs sprang up every- 
where—the emphasis was on unmet needs and resources were rather freely 
available. The commof. expectation was that growth would continue indefi- 
nitely. In such an environment, it is not surprising that planning efforts in the 
1960*s gave limited attention to the possibilities of regional integration. 

The assumptions governing higher education planning have changed 
drastically in the last few years, however. Whether the environment of the 
1970's is likely to be more conducive to interstate cooperation and regional 
planning Is the critical question in considering the future of the Regional 
Student Program, 
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THE FUTURE: THE SETTING 



As mentioned earlier, one of the most significant developments in the . 
governance of higher education has been the emergence of state bodies 
charged with the responsibility for planning and coordinating the future of 
postsecondary education in their states. There is little doubt thai these agen- 
cies, which now exist in one form or another in four of the New England states, 
will play an important role in the future evolution of the Regional Student 
Program. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to consider the future of the Program from the 
perspective of the colleges and universities themselves since their full co- 
operation is and will continue to be essential for its future success. Two sets 
of considerations will affect the decisions of those institutions: the likely 
higher educational environment of the 1970's and the various incentives and 
disincentives for participation in the Program. 

THE 1970*s 

Most observers would agree that the environment of the 1970's will differ 
from that of the 1960*S in several important ways. The era of rapid enroll- 
ment growth is over. Resources will be harder for colleges and universities to 
obtain. Consolidation will characterize .the 1970's. As a result of financial 
pressures — and a philosophical shift regarding the low-tuition principle — 
tuition is rising. The focus of decision making In higher education is also 
changing, and there is increased emphasis on accountability. 

Finally, and of particular importance to the Regional Student Program, the 
criteria for student residency and student emancipation are changing. While 
no one knows exactly what effect these changes will have on the financing of 
higher education in general, they could remove the financial benefit of the 
Program to Regional Students. 

INCENTIVES AND DISINCENTIVES 

It is next necessary to look at the incentives and disincentives for , partic- 
ipation in the Regional Student Program as perceived by the colleges and 
universities. Obviously these incentives and disincentives vary in relevance 
and impact from state to state and institution to institution. 

It Is useful to begin with the disirncentives, of which there are two: 
(1) budgetary effects and (2) fear of regional restrictions on institutional 
development. 

In New England, public colleges and universities are financed in one of 
two ways: either the state appropriates the entire budget, in which case tuition 
receipts are deposited in the general fund of the state, or the state appropriates 
. less than the total budget, in which case the Institution retains whatever 
tuition is collected. In a state where tuition is retained, admission of a 
Regional Student represents a direct loss of revenue equal to the difference 
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between in-state and out-of-state tuition. In a period when resources are tight, 
this constitutes a disincentive for aggressive promotion of the Regional Stu- 
dent Program. 

The second disincentive is an emotional fear that the Regional Student 
Program might lead to some'form of regional coordination of academic devel- 
opment. As discussed earlier, coordination on a regional basis does not now 
exist; this anxiety is entirely prospective. Nevertheless, the possibility that 
future academic development might be influenced by regional planning is, to 
some officials, a reason for restraint. 

Turning to the incentives for participation, the first two are the converse 
of the above disincentives. First, for those Institutions where tuition is depos- 
ited to the state, there is no financial penalty for admitting-Regional Students, 
Since there is no direct "resource cost", this is often an incentive for partic- 
ipation. 

Secondly, the Regional Student Program opens up new possibilities for in- 
stitutional development. !n the past, the existence of the Program actually 
helped certain colleges and universities to "stake out territory". If an insti- 
tution wanted to start a new program for which in-state demand was insuffi- 
cient, the Regional SUdent Program provided a means of generating the 
additional enrollment needed. Although assistance in the creation of new pro- 
grams Is less relevant now, the Program can still aid institutional develop- 
ment. 

The third incentive relates to the general acceptance of the Program. There 
is, first, a moral pressure towards regional cooperation. The concept of co- 
operation is so reasonable that no one opposes it on the level of principle. The 
Program also has a history, prestige, momentum and a constituency that 
cannot be ignored. 

The fourth incentive Is the possible prestige connected with participation 
In the Program. 

Fifth, there is a positive pressure stemming from a state's overall partic- 
ipation in the Program. Despite the "resource cost" of enrolling Regional 
Students at certain institutions, overall, the states in which these institutions 
are located are net creditors in the exchange of students. While the loss of 
revenue is regretted, these institutions are hesitant to jeopardize a relation- 
ship generally favorable to their states' citizens. 
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THE FUTURE: THE SHORT RUN 



Given the likely higher educational environment of the 1970's and the pros 
and cons of participation in the Regional Student Program, what can be ex- 
pected in the near future? It is useful to consider each type of institution in 
turn. 

TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

The major observation with respect to the two-year institutions is that 
the Regional Student Program has had limited impact on them. These insti- 
tutions have few out-of-state students, and virtually all are Regional Students, 
Looking ahead, no two-year colleges or institutes anticipate any significant 
change in Regional Student enrollment patterns. They expect more Regional 
Students, but not many more. This is a peripheral program for the two-year 
institutions, therefore, and one which provides certain advantages and no 
problems. 

Some of their programs are high cost and underenrolled, however. Wider 
publicity about the Regional Student Program could be useful in generating 
out-of-state students for such programs. 

Recommendation 8: The officials of the two-year institutions tend to 
be pragmatic, concerned with good management, and inclined to be co- 
operative with one another. NEBHE can play a useful role by keeping these 
institutions in contact with one another and by 'helping them focus cooper- 
atively on their high-cost/low-demand programs. 

In conclusion, the Regional Student Program can be expected to go forward 
.smoothly at the two-year college level with continued, if not spectacular, 
growth. 

THE STATE COLLEGES 

The state colleges are enrolling their first Regional Students this year. 
Conversations with state college officials indicated that no one, at this time, 
has any idea exactly what will happen next fall in terms of the enrollment of 
Regional Students, 

The state colleges are, however, enthusiastic about participating in the 
Program, Because of the similarity of their programs, the state colleges find 
it difficult to apply the concept of uniqueness. Furthermoi'e, there are poten- 
tial problems in relating the programs at the state colleges to those at the 
state universities, particularly at the graduate level. In short, it is too early to 
speculate exactly how the Regional Student Program will function at the state 
college level. 

STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

At the state universities and Lowell Techn0:logical Institute the situation 
is worth more extended consideration. Historically, the state universities 
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fathered interstate cooperatron in New England, developed the Regionaf 
Student Progranri along with NEBHE, and currently enroll two-thirds of the 
Regional Students. Secondly, these institutions are obviously important to the 
region both in terms of size and programs offered. Finally, Interstate speciali- 
zation and cooperation, particularly at the graduate level, would appear to be 
both appropriate ano; beneficial for these institutions. 

At the undergraduate level, there is good reason to think that the enroll- 
ment of Regional Students is likely to be smaller in the future. Because of the 
budgetary squeeze, the state universities are dropping Regional Programs 
where they believe sufficient demand from full-tuition paying, out-of-state 
students Is available to fill the program. Also, in a number of Regional Pro- 
grams, the increase in applications from qualified in-state students Is filling 
spaces formerly filled by Regional Students. This phenomena is particularly 
noticeable in the allied health fields where, in keeping with national trends, 
increased numbers of students are applying. 

It should be recognized that the closing out of Regional Programs because 
of expanding In-state demand is both a predictable process and one not in- 
consistent with the objectives of the Regional Student Program. One advan- 
tage of the Program is that it permits an institution to establish a new program 
at optimum size at the outset even though sufficient in-state demand may not 
be available. Eventually, however, a point may well be reached when a second 
such program Is needed in the region to meet total regional demand. That 
second program should then be established. 

It Is at the graduate level, however, where the most significant opportunity 
may exist for Increased interstate cooperation in the 1970's. Although the 
difficulties of transcending state boundaries are great, a cooperative effort 
among the state universities to establish a regional pattern of specialization 
at the graduate level might have a reasonable chance of success and. if suc- 
cesful. would be of great benefit to each of the universities as well as to the 
region. 

These implications were discussed with the presidents, graduate deans and 
other officials at the six state universities. As a result of those conversations. 
It was possible to construct plausible arguments both for and against a co- 
operative effort of the state universities to plan together in this period of 
consolidation. 

The argument for a cooperative effort goes as follows: 

"A majority of the graduate programs appear to be too small. In most aca- 
demic fields, the expansion of Knowledge has been so great that only larqe 
. departments can provide satisfactory coverage of a discipline. This In turn 
requires a sizable enrollment of students If costs are to be kept within reason- 
able bounds. A small program implies one of two things: either that the 
coverage of the field will be relatively narrow, or that the program will be of 
high cost. Neither is desirable. 

"Competition among universities at the graduate level is likely to intensify 
dunng the 1970's. There will be:a premium on quality programs because stu- 
dents are unlikely to continueto enroll in programs which do not lead to em- 
ployment. Furthermore. mass;:and breadth are important in competlna for 
federal research support. . a -^r 
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"Cost considerations are also important. With the financial pressures currently 
experienced and anticipated, university administrations will have to take a 
hard look at existing programs and are likely to be forced to realign and/or 
drop some of them. 

"Joint planning for the region, leading to specialization in particular areas 
at each university campus, would provide an opportunity to undertake such a 
realignment in a comprehensive and reasonable way. Responsibilities could be 
allocated on the basis of comparative advantage. A region of twelve-million 
people could support a comprehensive graduate education system of excel- 
lence if it took such form. 

"From the point of view of each of the universities, a cooperative regional 
plan is a means for overcoming particular interest groups who otherwise can 
prevent a sensible realignment. 

"It should not be expected that such a plan coulil be worked out quickly. It 
would take time and effort. But it is in the self-lntr.>rest of all six state univer- 
sities, as well as the general interest of the region, totiave such a pattern of 
opecialization evolve." 



The argument against regional specialization can be put as follows: 



"It is too late to think of specialization. All of these programs already exist, it 
is a fundamental fact of university life that yOu can never drop a graduaie 
program. Graduate work is central to institutional prestige and institutional 
dynamics. 

"Furthermore, c-ven if you wanted to cooperate, on what basis would you 
specialize. Acadernic programs are endlessly linked: undergraduate and 
graduate, and among graduate fields. How would you differentiate program? 
and divide them up? 

"Even If an agreement were desired, would there really be a way to surmount 
the barriers of state boundaries. The states have different financial policies, 
different educational objectives, and, on the more mundane level, different 
procedures. How could agreement ever be reached? 

"And even If an agreement were reached, there would still be dangers and 
problems. The costs of coordination might be enormous, enough perhaps to 
eat up any savings. And in an Interstate arrangement of this sort, everything 
depends on personalities: what happens when a particular university president 
resigns or a particular governor loses re-election?" 

Which of these arguments Is correct? In a sense, they pass each other In 
the night. Everyone agrees that a problem exists. The disagreement relates to 
whether an interstate solution Is feasible. Obviously a comprehensive planiof 
specialization cannot and should not be developed or implemented withBUt 
adequate lead time. But by building upon the Regional Student Program. and 
by working in a series of steps, Important strides in the direction of furtheriing 
the quality and the economy of graduate education in New England may well 
be achievable. 

Recommendation 9: In order to further study the graduate question 
and to explore other opportunities for cooperation between tilie state univer- 
sities, NEBHEand the state university presidents should jointly establish and 
fund the staff position "State University Coordinator". This individual wo'Md 
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report to both NEBHE and the state university presidents. His responsibility 
would beto study, initiate and support a variety of cooperative efforts between 
the New England state universities. 



EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM 

In a region where .private higher education has traditionally been as im- 
portant as it has in New England, it is obvious'that the potential for participa- 
tion by private colleges and universities should be considered in any coopera- 
tive effort. 

The policies underlying student interchange, however, make it difficult to 
conceive how private colleges and universities might participate. One of the 
primary benefits to students of the Program regards the saving of the dif- 
ferential between in-state and out-of-state tuition, a differential that does not 
exist at private institutions. 

There is, however no such barrier to contract programs. In fact, virtually 

any arrangement between the individual state governments and any private 

institution Is theoretically feasible through the contract mechanism with 

NEBHE facilitating such arrangements across state lines or even within a 

particularstatewhereconstitutional restrictions may exist (as in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts). 

When the question of the possible involvement of private institutions in 
the Program was raised during the interviews, it was generally believed that 
the issues of including the private sector in all future higher educational plan- 
ning and of public support for privaiB higher education were increasingly 
important. Howeverjt was also generally felt that these issues would need to 
be faced within the individual states before any broadly based regional or 
interstate approach could be considered. 

The interview process also sought to determine whether the New England 
states should seek to confine their interstate cooperative efforts within the 
region's boundaries or whether cooperative arrangements should be pursued 
beyond New England, The sentiment of those interviewed was unanimous. 
Other cooperative arrangements should be established wherever possible. 

The conclusion is inescapable, - 

Recommendation 10: Interstate cooperation should not be confined 
to any type of institution or any particular region, but rather extended wher- 
ev\-^r reasonable and feasible. 



THE FUTURE: THE LONGER RUN 



Uncertainty as to the resolution of the residency question nnakes specu- 
lation about the long run future of the Regional Student Program diWicult. 
since the saving of the tuition differential has been, to date, an integral feature 
of the Program. It seems likely, however, that the educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and technological forces which presently make regional cooperation 
beneficial will grow in importance. 

A number of areas are suggested for future study, therefore, because of 
their importance for the future evolution of regional cooperation: 

(1) The border exchange concept which has been successful at the two- 
year institutions might be extended to other levels of the Program — par- 
ticularly the state colleges, and possibly utilizing contract arrangements. 

(2) The open university concept is gathering momentum in New England, 
and if implemented would seem more feasible for a "market area" the 
size of the region, rather than on a state-by-state basis. 

(3) The eiimination of the financial disincentives of participation at those 
schools *A'hlch retain tuition receipts might be accomplished in a number 
of ways. These deserve further exploration. 

(4) Given the uncertainty associated with the residency question, the 
effects upon the viability of the program if the tuition benefit were elim- 
inated — leaving only second preference in acmissions — should be inves- 
tigated. 

(5) Ways of further involving '(he private sector in the Program, parti- 
cularly through the contract n^echanism or possibly through student 
assistance, should be explored. 

(6) A more in depth analysis of graduate and professional education in 
the region should be conducted, focusing upon all of the region's educa- 
tional resources, public and private. 

(7) The evolving role of coordinating agencies in the region should be 
closely considered to determine to what extent the Program and/or 
NEBHE might be of further assistance to them. 

(8) The cost/benefit analysis which was envisioned at the outset of this 
study might be feasible at some point in the future as the states and insti- 
tutions develop better cost information. 

(9) Finally, as answers to these and other questions are found and as the 
higher educational environment continues to change, an effort should be 
made to mon/for the Program on a regular basis and to undertake another 
complete evaluation, possibly as soon as 1975. 
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CONCLUSION 



Interstate cooperation in any field of public policy is very difficult. The 
states have always been the basic units of sovereignty; both the federal 
government and local governments were created by the delegation of powers 
from the states. Each state has its own institutions, its own politics, and its 
own way of doing things; and state borders are highly resistent to cooperative 
activity. 

Compared to total New England student enrollment, the Regional Student 
Program is rather small. Compared to other regional efforts at interstate co- 
operation in higher education, however, the Program has been quite signif- 
icant. 

Given its present policies and objectives, the Regional Student Program has 
broad acceptance and Is operating smoothly. The most significant oppor- 
tunity in the coming years appears to be the potential for strengthening pub- 
licly supported graduate education through a pattern of specialization be- 
tween the six stats universities. The pressing uncertainty is how higher educa- 
tional finance in general, and Interstate cooperation in particular, will be 
affected by the Instant residency of students. 
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FOREWORD 



The New England Regional Student Program represents an altruistic attemp: 
to transcend state boundaries in order to provide expanded postsecondary educa^ 
tional opportunities to the citizens of the New England states. It should also 
provide a more rational base for interinsti tutional and interstate planning by 
the region's colleges, universities and institutes by eliminating the need for 
the costly duplication of academic programs and facilities. 

When the Program was first discussed in 1957, only the six New England 
state universities were involved. In its first year of operation, 1958-59, only 
32 "unique*' courses of study were made available under the student interchange 
provisions which allowed a resident of one New England state to enroll 1n another 
of New England's state universities while paying only the prevailing in-state 
tuition rate. No state funds crossed state 1 ines in lieu of the tuition differer 
tial, however, and it is this fact that distinguishes this student interchange 
program from the usual interstate contract. A total of 302 students were so en- 
rolled that first year. 

Today, in 1972, over 500 courses of study are available through the Progr 
interchange provisions. Every degree-granting, publicly supported postsecondary 
campus in New England is now involved, a total of 81 institutions . In 1971-72, 
over 2,000 students were enrolled through some phase of the Program --a figure 
made all the more remarkable by the fact that the Program's enrol Iment had reache 
1,000 for the first time in 1969-70, just two years earlier. Indeed, of the 10,^ 
student registrations through the Program since 1958-59, half have occurred withi 
the past three years. 

This rapid growth in the recent past, and the prospects of continued grov^ 
in the immediate future, led the Board to authorize an evaluation of. the Program 



which was ta-i (1) assess tte significance and the benefits of the Program from 
its inceptiitoT In 1957 to the present time; (2) determine hBW the Program is 
currently wflEssi by those trrvolved with :or directly affected by it (students, 
administratcns- "legislators.^ etc. ) i 2tnd, (3) explore possl^ble future lines of 
development 'fbr the Program.. Particular attention was to be focused throughout 
upon the Program's actual and potential impact upon higher educational planning 
in the region. 

The answers to these questions were seen as of immediate concern not only 
to the Board, however, but also to higher education in general, to federal and 
state governments, and to the general public. The implications of this report 
are especially important given the current concern over the more effective use of 
educational resources and the resulting interest in intra- and interstate coopera- 
tion and planning as methods of expanding educational opportunities while avoiding 
costly duplication. 

The Board itself has reviewed the findings of this report and has already 
taken steps to implement several of its recommendations. A blue-ribton commission 
is planned, fori:example, to insivestigate thoroughly and make i^commendations regardiing 
NEBHE's potenlSSirole in thie area of regional acaidemic planning. Meetings are 
already takingijiHsEe at staff level, to begin such planning at the undergraduate 
level in the sJlled: heal th pimfessions. And a thorough stud^rtif graduate education 
1h New Englai^sB inderway uiiiier tBoard ausp:ices. Suffice it i£o say , therefore, 
xherBoard has fcertd: this repontfis analysesEenlightening and we^are in general 
agreement with Is conclusions:. We hope others wiTT also ben^it from its insights 
and suggestions. 

To ensure objectivity, the Board sought a project director from outside the 
New England states. We were fortunate, in securing the services of Mr. Steffen W. 



Plehn who, through his background as Vice Chancellor for Planning with the 
New Jersey State Department of Higher Education, brought to the study 
famil iarity not only with multi- and inter-institutional programs and plans, 
but also with the likely higher educational environment of the coming decade 
and the general characteristics of the Northeast corridor. 

Mr. Plehn was advised throughout by an Advisory Committee consisting 
of representatives of higher education, state government, and the general 
public from within and without New Engl and • It was my pleasure to serve 
on that Committee, and on behalf of both the Advisory Committee and the 
Board, I offer Mr. Plehn our congratulations on a job well done. 

November, 1972 Bennett D. Katz 

Chodman 

Um England Bocuid 0({ HlghsJi Eduavtion 
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PREFACE 

Since 1957, the New England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE), the state 
governments, . and the publicly supported colleges, universitieis and institutes of the 
region have jointly administered the New England Regional Stutot Program, an effort 
to expand higher educational opportunWises on an interstate basis. 

In; September 1971, Dr. Alan il.. -Eerguson, Executive Dfirecsjr of NEBHE, asked 
me, with the guidance and assistance of a distinguished advis-Qry cormiittee, to under- 
take an evaluation of this Program, wilrh particular emphasis m its relationship to 
the New .England system of higher educattiion and its aUernatnie Tines of future 
development given the issues and trendis that are likely to sfepe iigher educa in 
the coming years. 

The evaluation went forward inn t!!M^ stages. The; f tr:s;t s^^^ the preparation 

of a report containing a brief history oif the Regional Student Rrroyram, an analysis 
of the New England higher educational system, and a theoretnfeal expl oration of the 
desirability and feasibility of interstate cooperation,, 1sncliu;dii.ng the costs and 
benefits of such cooperation. That docment became PA'Rr'JlE off- this final report. 

In the second stage, I travel ©d^throughout New EnglaraM-sandr 
mately TOO individuals who have some connection with or tntsr-est in the Program- 
legislators, coordinating and governing board officials, presidents of institutions, 
deans, admissions officers, and academic planners. In addition, a brief Question- 
naire was mailed to over 1 ,200 students in the Program, some 500 of whom responded. 
The objective was to trj to understand the thinking and perceptions of the higher 
education community concerning the Regional Student Program in particular and the 
opportunities for interstate cooperacion in higher education in general . The results 
of those interviews and that survey and my reconwnendations based upon those results 
constitute PART TWO of this report. 
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Undertaking this evaluation has been a fascinating and rewarding experience 
for me. Everyone, especially the NEBHE staff, has been extremelij Mlpful at every 
step and I am particularly indebted to Raymond G. Hewitt, DimctirssrM' Research at 
NEBHE, for the development and analysis of the student QuestluraiffifESf-as well as 
for editorial assistance throughout. I hope, in turn, that ttnis ^ort will be 
of some help to ttSie New England Board as it charts a future co;uEES«2ffor this 
important effort irn interstate cooperation. 



Washington, D.C. 
September 1972 



Steffen W. Plehn 
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INTRODUCTION 

The New England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE) has administered the New 
England Regi-^nal Student Program* since 1957 with the objective of broadening higher 
educational opportunities for the residents of the New England states while con- 
serving resources by avoiding study program duplication. Currently, more than 
2,000 students are enrolled through this Program in public and private Institutions 
outside of their home state. 

For these students, the Program makes it possible to pursue a course of 
study otherwise not available in their, home state or available only at much higher 
cost. For the participating institutions, the Program contributes to more efficient 
operation and brings to their campuses students who otherwise would not or could not 
be present. For each of the New England states, the Program obviates the need to 
duplicate expensive courses of study already available in neighboring states while 
providing its citizens with a broader range of educational opportunities than is 
available locally. For higher education in general , the Program can be seen as a 
significant activity which has the effect of transcending state boundaries in order 
to provide increased higher education opportunities. It is one of the largest 
efforts at interstate cooperation in higher education in the United States. 

The purposes of this analysis were to review the history and administration 
of the Regional Student Program, to examine what benefits to students, to insti- 
tutions, and to states — have been generated by the Regional Student Program, to 
sound out the attitudes of participants and other interested persons toward the 
Program, and to explore the possibilities for various extensions of this type of 
interstate cooperation. 

* Also referred to throughout this report as the Regional Student Program or simply 
the Program. 



mnovoLOGy 

It W9S recognized from the outset that this review and analysis required 
both impartial and competent guidance. This was provided by the appointment of 
the following Advisory Committee: 

Thomas F. Bates 

l/^cce Vfmiidznt ion Planning 
Pmn^ylvayuji State. Unl\jz/uJXy 

Ralph A. Dungan 

. ChanaoZlofi, New Je^Ci/ State 
VepoAtment oi HtghoA. Education 

Robert Frankl in 

Executive V<AectoK 

Connect^aut Vablic ExpencWbuAe CouncJJi 

Bennett D. Katz 
Senator, State oi fAalne 

Nancy St. John 

FeX£ow, '^adcJLiiie Zn&titate 
RadcjUi£e CoU.ege 

The Committee met with the project director before the research work began and four 
times later to review and advise on the progress of the report in preparation. 

The project director and the Committee were advised by NEBHE to use the 
analysis of the Program, and those attitudes toward it that could be recorded, to 
determine the viability of such an interstate activity and its potential growth. 
Although there was also interest in a precise analysis of the costs and benefits of 
the Program, the lack of solid cost information precluded any in depth analysis of 
this aspect. It remains an important unfinished task. 

It was planned that an essential element of the study be a broad and person- 
to-person consultation in the field with participants, institutional representatives, 
and state legislators. This proved to be a most significant aspect of the review 
and a list of those persons actual ly interviewed and the questions asked of them 
are appended. iSi nee it was impossible to meet personally with all of the students 
in the Program, most of them were contacted by means of a printed Questionnaire. 

ERIC 
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The results of that survey are also appended. 
SUMMARY 

PART ONE (Chapters 2-4) presents the available data about the Regional Student 
Program and attempts to place that information in some perspective. This was the 
starting point. Through the interview process and further analysis, some consensus 
about the future promise and potential of the Regional Student Program emerged. 
PART TWO (Chapters 5-8), therefore, presents the results of the total evaluation 
effort. The contents of these chapters are suimiarized below. 

I THE REGIONAL STUDENT VROGRAtA 

The New England Higher Education Compact, which created NEBHE, was ratified 
in 1955* The stated ob-'ei^oive of the Regional Student Program, as established in 
1957^ was to broadtij opportunity for the residents of New England through the most 
efficient utilization of the region's higher education resources. 

The Regional Student Program developed in essentially two directions: 
contract programs and student interchange. This evaluation is concerned primarily 
with student interchange, through which students of one state may enroll in certain 
programs in other states, paying tuition at only the in-state rate. Programs are 
opened to students from another state when they are "unique" orj, in the case of the 
two-year institutions, are available at an institution located closer to a student's 
place of residence than an in-state school . 

The administration of the student interchange is highly decentralized. Most 
operating decisions are made by the educational institutions. NEBHE provides leader- 
ship and coordination. Governors and legislators have shown continuing interest and 
support. 

For the first decade (1 958-1 967) , the interchange program was confined to 
o ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ' 

ERsLC state universities and enrollment was static at 300 to 400 students per year. 



The public two-year colleges and institutes joined the Program in 1968-69; the 
state colleges will participate beginning in 1972-73^ Between 1967-68 and 1971-72 
the number of students involved has nearly quintupled. (See also Appendix D.) 





1967-68 


1971-72 


Two-year institutions 


0 


548 


Univ. -Undergraduate 


347 


856 


Univ. -Graduate 


71 


589 


Total 


418 




This chapter includes an 


anlysis of the 1970-71 


* enrollments by program and 


by level. In 1970-71, for example, there was the following balance between inter- 


change students entering and leaving each state under the terms of the Program: 




Entering 


Leaving 


Connecticut 


382 


352 


Maine 


101 


186 


Massachusetts 


519 


503 


New Hampshire 


179 


248 


Rhode Island 


357 


148 


Vermont 


41 


147 



3 THE MEW ENGLAhtV HIGHER EVUCATION SYSTEM 

Based primarily on the U.S. Office of Education's 1968 study of the residence 
and migration of college students, this chapter seeks to determine to what extent 
higher education in New England functions as an integrated system. 



.. Looked at as an entity, New England can be seen as the nation's third largest 
state, with 6 percent of the national population, densely inhabited, and v;ith a 
comparatively high per-capita Income. 

: o ; ■ . .'. . ' .Z^'- ; ■■■ i 

ERJC the time the analysis was conducted, 1971-72 enrollment data Were not yet 
™^fv?ii Table." 



On the basis of gross national comparisons, students from New England were 
obtaining educational opportunities at an acceptable rate in 1968. New England's 
"performance" in terms of the proportion of the population obtaining higher educa- 
tion was ahead of the national average. 

A smaller percentage of New England students were enrolled within their 
home state in 1968 than was true for the nation. Nationally, for example, 81 per- 
cent of all full-time undergraduates attended college in their state of residence; 
in New England, only 67 percent did. 

Considered as a region, however. New England had a pattern of attendance that 
closely resembled the national norm. Fourteen percent of the region's full-time 
undergraduate students were enrolled in another New England state. Hence 81 percent 
of the region's full-time undergraduates were enrolled in New England. Of the total 
of approximately 400,000 New England students in 1968, almost 45,800, or nearly 12 
percent, were enrolled in another New England state. 

. Compared to the rest of the nation. New England stjdents had a more pronounced 
tendency to attend private colleges and universities. For example, 57 percent of New 
England undergraduate students attended private institutions as compared to 28 per- 
cent nationally. 

Of the 46,800 students who were enrolled in another New England state, 38,000, 
or 81 percent, were enrolled in private institutions. 

At private institutions, students from New England constituted 62 percent of 
the full-time undergraduate enrollment, 61 percent of the graduate enrollment, and 
49 percent of the first-professional enrollment. 

^- -r" ■■■ ■■' ■ ;■■ , ; ^ ■ " ■ ■■ 

At public institutions, in-state students constituted 88 percent of the full- 
time undergraduates and an additional 5 percent were from other New England states. 
£|^(]"raduate and first-professional students, in-state students constituted 82 per- 
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cent and 71 percent of the enrollment respectively and an additional 5 percent and 
21 percent respectively were from other New England states. 

An estimated 2 percent of New England students are currently attending public 
institutions in another New England state. Of these, between 10 and 20 percent are 
obtaining benefits under the Regional Student Program. 

4 mBUSTATE COOPERATIOH 

The purpose of this chapter is to review the desirability and feasibility of 
interstate cooperation in general and to analyze the costs and benefits of such 
cooperation. 

Since the 1930's, over 80 percent of the nation's students have enrolled in 
their home state for higher educational study. Recently this tendency has been 
accentuated. Political and financial pressures press toward the further elaboration 
of closed state systems of higher education. 

At the same time, social, economic and technological forces call for regional 
planning and coordination, particularly in New England where the states are small. 
The N'^^w England states are already significantly dependent on each other in higher 
education. It will be very difficult for this region to take advantage of economies 
of scale or of^new educational departures, such as the "open university", without a 
regional approach. 

The interstate contract is a mechanism which can be used to cover a wide 
variety of programs and situations. By its nature, the contract requires prior 
planning, is relatively inflexible, and the costs and benefits to all parties are 
negotiated into balance. 

Student interchange, with decentralized administration, is more flexible and 

o stable, but it has not been effective in fostering significant regional planning. 
ERLC 



student interchange also appears to result in a favorable balance of costs and 
benefits. The participating students obtain a benefit which is at a minimum equal to 
the in-state/out-of-state tuition differential and, in many cases, of considerably 
greater value. The exporting states are able to avoid the costs of establishing cer- 
tain programs while still securing these educational opportunities for their citizens. 
Costs are iexperienced by the importing state, but these costs are less than average 
costs because Regional Students are added at the margin, allowing the receiving insti- 
tution to achieve economies of scale without substantially increasing educational costs. 
Other, less tangible benefits, such as diversity, are also created. In short, the 
costs of student interchange are smaller than might be expected and the benefits are 
larger. 

The distribution of costs and benefits between the states is currently in 
reasonable balance. If an imbalance develops in the future, a system of reimburse- 
ment after the fact may be desirable. 

5 cumEm ovBmwu of the program 

A number of questions were asked during the interview process In order to de- 
termine how well the Regional Student Program is operating given its present objectives 
and policies. In addition, over 500 participating students responded to a Question- 
nair designed to determine how they felt about the Program. The answers to those 
questions raised in the interviews and on the Questionnaire are summarized in this 
chapter^ 

The general principle of interstate cooperation and the general form of the 
Regional Student Program were accepted and welcomed by those interviewed. 

On the campuses. Regional Students were not felt to be distinguishable from 
other students on the basis of performance, persistence, leadership, etc. 

o ■ . ■ ' ■■■■ . 
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Despite NEBHE's increased efforts in recent years to publicize the Program, 
more needs to be done to ensure that individuals who might benefit from it obtain the 
necessary information at the time they are making decisions about their future edu- 
cation . 

The designation of Regional Programs occurs each spring when NEBHE arranges a 
meeting among the institutional representatives for that purpose. Defining the degree 
of "uniqueness" has caused some difficulties at the graduate level. and for the state 
colleges. Agreement has not been reached as to the level of specialization that 
should govern decisions at the graduate level. The state colleges have chosen to use 
'the term "distinctive", but the lack of operating experience makes it impossible to 
evaluate the results of this approach. 

Second preference in admissions appears sound in concept and workable in prac- 
tice at the undergraduate level. At the graduate level, state of residence is 
irrelevant for admissions decisions. 

Some concern was expressed regarding the late availability of the Program 
catalogs (the so-called "Apple Books"). This, however, results from delays in the 
final ization of program designations by the institutions. This problem is also 
related, therefore, to other minor problems of liaison and coordination identified 
Within institutions. 

Program's impact on planning is reviewed. Although no one felt 
planning had been affected by the existence of the Program, examples of the introduc- 
tion of new programs that run counter to regional specialization were cited. 

The higher educational environment is undergoing change in the 1970's, however, 
and that environment is likely to be more conducive to regional planning and other 
forms of interstate cooperation. 
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b THE FUTURE: THE SETTING 

Most decisions regarding the future of the Regional Student Program will prob- 
ably continue to be made by the participating institutions at least for the immediate 
future. Two sets of considerations will affect those decisions: the likely higher 
educational environment of the 1970's and the various incentives and disincentives for 
participation in the program. 

Most observers would agree that the environment of the 1970's will differ from 
that of the 1960*s in several important ways. The era of rapid enrollment growth is 
over. Resources will be harder for colleges and universities to obtain. Consolida- 
tion will characterize the 1970*s. 

As a result of financial pressures — and a philosophical shift regarding the 
low-tuition principle ~ tuition is rising. 

The focus of decision making in higher education is also changing, and there 
is increased emphasis on accountability. 

Finally, and of particular importance to the Regional Student Program, the 
criteria for student residency and student emancipation are changing. While no one 
knows exactly what effect these changes will have on the financing of higher educa- 
tion in general, they could remove the financial benefit of the Program to Regional 
Students. 

Sevtral considerations are dominant in the thinking of colleges and universities 
as they perceive the Regional Student Program. The Program is logical and it has a 
history, prestige, momentum and a constituency that cannot be ignored. 

The Program has budgetary effects, however, and while these effects are non- 
existent or positive for some institutions, there are real costs involved in parti-' 
cipating for others V 

o ■ ■ ■ 

ERIC 

Finally, the Program has potential for affecting academic development and 



autononiy. It allowed certain institutions to "stake out territory" in the past, 
some fear that it might lead to restrictions on development in the future, 
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Given the likely higher ed^icational environient of the 1970's and the pros and 
cons of participating in the Regional Student Prograi, what can be expected in the 
near future? 

The Program has limited iRipact on the two-year institutions - it provides cer- 
tain advantages and no problems. It is expected, therefore, that the Program will go 
forward smoothly at this level with continued, if not spectacular,, growth. 

Since the state colleges will be enrolling their first Regional Students this 
fall, it.is too early. to speculate how the Program will function at that level. 

More extended consideration is given to the state universities. Interstate 
specialization and cooperation, particularly at the graduate level, would appear to 
be both appropriate and beneficial for thes6 institutions. 

At the undergraduate level. Regional Student enrollment is likely to be smaller 
in the future as certain programs, particularly in allied health, are withdrawn from 
the Program because of (1) budgetary, pressures and/or (2) increased in-state interest 
in these programs. This is a predictable process and not inconsistent with the Pro- 
gram's objectives. What the state universities (and NE5HE),now face is the prospect 
of creating additional programs in these areas to serve adequately the region's 
residents. 

It is at the graduate level, 'however, where the most significant opportunities 
may exist for increased' interstate cooperation in the 1370's. The pros-and-cons of a 
cooperative planningreffort at the graduate level are discussed. 

Finally, this chapter focuses upon two possible extensions, of the Program - to 
include private institutions and to move beyond flew England's boundaries. In both 
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cases, the conclusion would seem to be that interstate cooperation should not be con- 
fined to any type of institution or any particular region, but rather extended 
wherever reasonable and feasible. 
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Uncertainty as to the resolution of the residency question makes soeculation 
about the long run future of the Regional Student Program difficult since the saving 
of the tuition differential has been, to date, an integral feature of the Program. 
It seems likely, however, that the educational, social, economic, and technological 
forces which presently make regional cooperation beneficial will gr^ . in importance. 

A number iif areas are suggested for future study, therefore, because of their 
importance for the future evolution of regional cooperation: 

(1) The border exchang e concept which has been successful at the two- 
year institutions might be extended to other levels of the Program - 
particularly the state colleges, and possibly utilizing contract 
arrangements. 

(2) Theofen university concept is gathering momentum in New England, 
and if implemented would seem more feasible for a "market area" the 
size of the region, rather than on a state-by-state basis. 

(3) The' elimination of the financial disincentives of participation at 
those schools which retain tuition receipts might be accomplished 
in a. number of ways. These deserve further exploration, 

(4) Given the uncertainty associated with the residency question, the 
■ affects upon the viability of the program if the tuition benefit 

were eliminated - leaving ofily second preference in admissions 
should be investigated. 
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(5) Ways of further involving the private sector in the Program, parti- 
cularly through the contract mechanism or possibly through student 
assistance, should be explored. 

(6) A more in depth analysis of graduate and professional education in 
the region should be conducted, focusing upon all of the region's 
educational resources, public and private. 

(7) The evolving role of coordinating agencies in the region should be 
closely considered to determine to what extent the Program and/or 
NEBHE might be of further assistance to them. 

(8) The cost/bene fit an alysis which was envisioned at thG outset of this 
study might be feasible at some point in the future as the states 
and institutions develop better cost information. 

(9) Finally, as answers to these and other questions are found and as 
the higher educational environment continues to change, an effort 
should be made to monitor the Program on a regular basis and to 
undertake another complete evaluation , possibly as soon as 1975. 

w ^ ■ ' 

CONCLUSION 

Interstate cooperation in any field of public policy is difficult given the 
sovereign nature of the individual states. Compared to other efforts at regional 
cooperation, therefore, the Regional Student Program is quite significant. 

To date, the Program h^s gained broad acceptance and has run rather smoothly. 
Thc^s greatest opportunity in the immediate future is for strengthening publicly-sup- 
ported graduate education through a pattern of regional specialization. The most 
pressing uncertainty is the effect of "instant residency" for students. 
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PART ONE: AN OVERVIEW 

Tkz^olJioi^)ing th/izz chaptdu, along w^/i tkz tU>t 0|J quQ!6tA,om p/ae^en^ed 
in Appendix A, vooAd oxigh'iaJUiij pn,zpa/izd io pn,o\)id(L a common bcu>u {^on. tko. almost 
100 inX.2Avi.m6 (^ee Appmdix B) tkat weAe an int^g^ial panZ tkt toXml mMuation 
pH.o(iQA6. SijniJtMfyjp Ctc6 miJitvUxt iA p/teimtec/ kdKz to p/iovMo. thz tontzxt ^on. 
thz evaluation iMQZ{^ i^kich tompKi^OA^ PART TWO oi tka> KzpohJt. 

ChaptoA 1 pKovidu an ovoAvim OjJ tho. Rojgional Student VKognxm itJb 
bzginningjb, iJU objucXivz, iX6 adminA^t/iation, and it6 cunAznt ^tdtuA, Tkz Mm 
England "6y6tm** 0(J hlgkoA zdaaatyLon, and thz RzgionaZ Studznt ?n.ogh.am^6 n.^latlon- 
6kLp to it, iA> tkt ({oca6 o^ ChaptOA 3." FinaLty, in ChaptOA 4, intoA^tatz coopoAa- 
tion in gznoAjoJi — including tt6 CL06t6 and b2.n2.iit6 i^ A2.vieji^zd mXh an et/e 
toi^JOAd the po66iblc ^utuAc d2.v2Zopmnt oi the '^2.glOMZ Stud2.y\t VKoghjim^ 



2 THE R5(,:.NAL STlillEfT PROGRAM 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a brief overview of the legional 
Student Program. How did it begin? What was its objective? How has it iipL^^feLed? 
And what is its current status? 

ITS BESiNNINGS 

Cooperation within New England higher education began more than twenty years 
ago, well before there were formal arrangements between the states. Tha iUii#®"sity 
of Connecticut, for example* begm to accept Nf^ finglTand studtents at in-statfe toui- 
tion rates in programs such ^ ipl^rtecy and physical therctpy in 1948, and ^FinfllsT 
opportunities were provided by the state universities of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island. Although the rationale is obscure, such arrangements undot^fledly 
developed out of sound economic Q§in§iVderatfaftS relllting to the efficient size ^ 
academic programs as weVl as the Tong-standing tradition of close association among 
the New England state universities. 

In 1955, this pattern of cooperation was formalized by the ratification of 

the New England Higher Education Compact which emphasized the need for expanded 

opportunities through cooperation: 

The purposes of the New England Higher Education Compact shall be 
to provide greater educational opportunities and services through 
the establishment and maintenance of a coordinated educational 
program for the persons residing in the several states of New Eng- 
land ... with the aim of furthering higher education in the fields 
of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, public health, and in 
professional , technical , scientific, literary, and other fields. 

The Compact also established the New England Board of Higher Education (often CciUed 

NEBHE) as the mechanism to foster this cooperation. 

Given this mandate, NEBHE immediately initiated discussions which led to the 
creation of the Regional Student Program in 1957. As a result of those early dis- 
cussions, the Program developed in two directions: contract programs and student. 

O terchange . . . . . . . . 
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The concept of interstate contracts for higher education programs had been 
pioneered by the first interstate compact agency for higher education, the Southern 
Regijonal Education Board (SREB), established in 1948. Under normal contract pro- 
cedtines, one state reserves a certain number of student places for its own citizens 
in a particular educational program in a nearby state through an annual per student 
subsidy. Generally, contract procedures are used for high cost programs for which 
therE is limited demands 

There are currently (for 1972-73) four contract programs in effect, negotiated 
and administered by NEBHE on behalf of the New England states: three provide for the 
trflSitning of physlrians at the College of Medicine of the University of Vermont and 
the fou-rth for the training of dentists at the Tufts University School of Dental 
Medicine. Under the terms of the medical contracts, the University of Vermont has 
agreed to accept up to 30, 100, and 20 qualified students from the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island respectively and to charge each such student only 
the prevailing in-state tuition; in return, the contracting states provide $5,000 
toward the cost of educating each of their residents enrolled under th^se terms. 
Similarly, Tufts University has agreed to admit up to 25 qualified Maine residents 
at a reduced tuition rate* in return for which the State of Maine provides a $5,000 
cost-of-education allowance to Tufts for each student enrolled. 

The second element of the Regional Student Program, student interchange, is 
unique in the nation. Briefly stated, it permits students of one state to enroll 
in certain programs (so-called Regional Programs) in other states while paying tuition 
at the in^state rate. This aspect of the Program, which has grown very rapidly in 
recent years, currently involves all public two-year colleges, the six state univer- 
sities, and Lowell Technological Institute. Beginning in 1972-73, the region's 

* Tufts is a private university and does not differentiate between in-state and out- 
of-state students for tuition purposes. A reduced tuition rate is offered to con- 
tract students, therefore, in place of in-state tuition. 
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state colleges will also be participating in the Program. And in 1973-74, when 
Southeastern Massachusetts University joins the Program, virtually all New England 
public institutions will be participating. (See Appendix F) 

In 1971-72, 1,993 students were involved in student interchange under the 
Program, of whom: 

• 548 were enrolled at public two-year colleges; 

e 856 were undergraduates at the state universities and Lowell 
Technological Institute; and 

9 589 were graduate students at these latter institutions. 
Clearly, the majority of participating students (hereinafter referred to as Regional 
Students) were beneficiaries of the student interchange provisions, and this evalua- 
tion will focus primarily on this aspect of the Program. 

!TS OBJECTIVE 

The objective of the Regional Student Program is to broaden opportunity through 
cooperation. It is stated in the Compact ("to provide greater educational opportu- 
nities and services"), in the original policy agreement among the state universities 
in 1957 ("to provide an increased variety of educational opportunities for the 
residents of the region") and in recent resolutions of the New England Governors' 
Conference. 

Underlying this objective are a number of assumptions worth exploring. First, 
relating to the role of the states, is the implicit assumption that the states have 
a responsibility to their citizens to provide higher educational opportunity. This 
reflects a reality of American, higher education. As the Carnegie Commission states 
in The Capitol and the Campus , "Throughout the history of this nation, state govern- 
ments have been the public agencies most directly concerned with the education 
beyond high school of America's youth", (p. 7) And, the report continues, "Regard- 
less of the shifting nature of each state's relationships with its postsecondary 
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educational institutions, the central goal has remained the same: to meet in one 
or another way the needs of its citizens for training beyond the high school", (p. 7) 
For the members of the Carnegie Commission, and for most other observers of higher 
education, the fulfillment of 'this goal in the 1970's requires "universal access to 
postsecondary education related to the needs and qualifications of each student", 
(p. 9) 

The second and third as^uinptions are economic in nature and provide the 
rationale for interstate cooperation, namely that the resources of each state, taken 
alone, are insufficient to provide a full range of opportunities for all its citi- 
i:ens and that by cooperating the New England states can simultaneously broaden 
opportunities and conserve resources. This conservation, in turn, will permit a 
further extension of opportunities* These assumptions are based on fundamental 
economic realities: (1) the scarcity of resources in relationship to needs, and 
(2) the increased productivity which can be achieved through the division of labor 
and the achievement of economies of scale. 

To summarize, the objective of the Regional Student Program has been to 
broaden postsecondary education opportunities. It was established by the New 
England states as an outgrowth of their fundamental responsibilities for education 
beyond the high school and in recognition of the economic benefits of interstate 
cooperation. Precisely stated, it is a cooperative effort to broaden op^ ^ ortunity 
for the residents of New England through the most efficient utilization of the 
region's higher education resources . 

ITS ADMINISTRATION 

Three levels of administration are involved in the Regional Student Program: 

the state governments, NEBHE, and the participating institutions. The state govern- 
ments have shown a continuing^ active interest in the Program. The Governors' Con- 
Q ference keeps abreast of developments and many state legislators are strong 
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supporters. On the whole, however, with the exception of major policy questions 
such as the inclusion of the two-year colleges or the state colleges, state govern- 
ments have not participated actively in the actual administration of the student 
interchange portion of the Program. 

The New England Board of Higher Education, which includes government officials, 
educators, and citizen representatives among its membership, has played the catalytic 
and coordination role: gathering information defining opportunities, serving as 
general coordinator of the Program, and publicizing and explaining the Program to 
students, guidance counselors and the general public. Most decisions regarding 
student interchange, however, have been mside by the participating colleges and 
universities. The institutions decide which programs will be included, to which 
states they will be opened, and which students will be admitted. 

One can characterize this administrative process, therefore, as highly de- 
centralized, depending on a shared understanding between many individuals on 
different campuses, with leadership and coordination provided by NEBHE, and with 
the continuing interest and support of the governors and legislatures. 

It is more difficult to generalize about policy in regard to the contract 
programs. The need to expand training opportunities in the health professions was 
, one of the primary forces behind the passage of the Compact, and this led eventually 
to the negotiation in 1960-61 of contracts between four of the states (currently 
three) and the University of Vermont College of Medicine, and in 1969 of the 
contract between Maine and Tufts University Dental School. 

As with student interchange, NEBHE has played a catalytic role in bringing 
together the relevant parties, gathering the necessary information, and assisting 
in the determination of equitable policy guidelines for contract programs. Unlike 
the student interchange programs, however, the state governments are active parti- 
^j-"nants in the determination of contract programs, at least insofar as the 
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respective governors are signators to the contracts themselves and the respective 
legislatures must appropriate the necessary funds to implement the contracts. 
NEBHE also plays a more active role in the administration of the contracts, serving 
as fiscal agent between the contracting states and institutions and also frequently 
certifying the residential el igibil ity of applying students . 

From 1958"59vto ,1970-71 , for example, contracts were also negotiated between 
the State of Vermont and Keene State College in New Hampshire whereby Vermont would 
pay, through NEBHE as fiscal agent, the full out-of-state tuition for up to a pre- 
determined number (20 in 1970-71) of its residents who were admitted to Keene State 
College and who would agree to either (1) return to Vermont to teach in the public 
school system or (2) reimburse the State for those tuition payments made on their 
behalf. For 1971-72 NEBHE was further authorized to contract with any institution 
outside of Vermont for such training of its residents under essentially the same 
policy guidelines, except that a maximum of $1,000 was allowable toward the annual 
tuition payment per student/ For that year, contracts were entered into with 
Adams State College (Alamosa, Colorado) and Arizona State University for 1 student 
each in addition to the then 21 students enrolled at Keene State College. Beginning 
in 1972-73, however, the State of Vermont has decided to assist students in all 
fields of studythrough its existing Vermont Student Assistance Corporation rather 
than single out a particular field for special assistance via interstate contracts. 

There have also been discussions in recent years about the use of the contract 
mechanism in such other fields as veterinary medicine, architecture and optometry. 
The contract mechanism is clearly an instrument which can be used by the states in 
various combinations for various purposes, with both public and private institutions, 
and with institutions outside New England as well as within its borders. 
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ITS FIRST DECADE 

The ground rules governing student interchange were initially agreed to by 
the state universities in 1957, as follows: 

(1) To broaden opportunities, "unique" programs at the universities 
were made available to students from other New England states. These 
Regional Programs were of two types: those programs which were singu- 
larly unique were opened to the other five New England states; other 
programs, offered at move than one university, were opened to students 
from the states lacking these programs, 

(2) Decisions on which programs weuld be opened and to whom they would 
be opened were made by the universities themselves. For example, the 
University of Connecticut made the decision to open its pharmacy pro- 
gram to Regional Students and the University of Vermont decided that 

it was appropriate for Vermont students to attend. 

(3) Each state university agreed to give first preference to qualified 
students from its own state and second preference to qualified Regional 
Students. Thus Regional Students gained admissions preference over 

; -<jualif-ied students from -outside Wew England. (The- fas-t- t-hat a program^- - 
was designated a Regional Program did not guarantee that Regional Stu- 
dents were subsequently enrolled. In some cases, no students ynight 
apply; in other cases, there is indirect evidence that quotas for out- 
of-state students and other local policies have overridden the Regional 
Program designation.) 

(4) At the undergraduate level , most Regional Programs were originally 
open only for the junior and senior years. 

(5) Regional Students \^ere to pay in-state tuition and were to be given 
consideration for scholarships on the' same basis as in-state students. 

(6) Academic records of Reg'fonal Students were accepted at face value, 
and full credit was allowed for all courses passed. (This was extremc^ly 
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important in light of (4), since many Regional Students were trans- 
ferring into the Program.) 

(7) Degrees were awarded at the university at which the student spent 
his senior year, 

(8) Each institution maintained control of its own curriculum, and 
close liaison was to be maintained between similar academic programs. 

In the first year (1958-59), 31 Regional Programs were so designated and 302 
Regional Students so enrolled. This pattern continued with little change for the 
next decade. Regional program offerings were modified from year to yeary. and NEBHE 
performed its essential coordinating functions, but enrollment remained in the 
narrow range of roughly 300-400 students. (See Appendix D) 

ITS CURRENT STATUS 

Beginning in 1967-68, however, some major changes in policy were instituted 
which have contributed to a more than four-fold increase in enrollment (from 418 in 
: 1967-68 to 1,993 in 1971-72): 

• First, it was decided that freshmen would be eligible for all under- 
graduate Regional Programs, The previous practice of transfers in the 
upper division years had created problems in articulating programs. 

It had also deterred students who did not wish to relocate in the 
midst of their education. 

• Second, the public two-year colleges of New England joined the Pro- 
gram, enroll ing their first Regional Students in 1968-69. The 
policy regarding eligibility for enrollment was handled differently 
for these two-year students, however, in a fundamentally important 
way. The concept of unique curricula was retained (i.e. , a student 
was eligible to enroll at an out-of-state institution if the curri- 

O culum he was seeking was not available at a participating in-state 
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two-year institution), but the concept of pro ximity was added: 
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even if the desired program were offered in-state, the student was 
eligible to enroll at s participating out-of-state institution if it 
was located closer to his place of residence . (This provision 
accounts for the majority of the Regional Student enrollment at two- 
year colleges.) In other respects, this extension to the two-year 
institutions retained the basic gui del ines of the past: second 
preference for admission and in-state tuition for Regional Students, 
institutional decision making, and coordination by NEBHE. 

• Third, NEBHE assumed the responsibility for more aggresive promotion 
of the Program, informing more students of the opportunities through 
brochures, the media, and direct contact with guidance counselors, 
PTA's; etc. As a result of these efforts (and with the support and 
cooperation of the participating institutions), enrollment in the 
program as a whole has grown rapidly in recent years. 

•Fourth, Lowell Technological Institute (LTI) joined the Program. 
Both undergraduate and graduate Regional Programs were opened in 
1970-71 following the same pol icy guidelines developed by the 
' -state-urrivef cities."' " -~ -.^^ — 

• Fifth, the New England state colleges joined the Program (with the 
first Regional Students to be enrolled in the fall of 1 972) al though 
once again the policy on eligibility was handled somewhat differently, 
stating that programs to be included must be distinctive . Quite 
clearly, this choice of wording represents an attempt to be more 
expansive than would be possible under a narrow interpretation of 

the concept of "unique". Exactly what the term "distinctive" will 
come to mean can only be determined as the Program evolves. 

• Finally, Southeastern Massachusetts University is joining the Program 
meaning that virtually al 1 public insti tutions in New England will 
now be participating. Beginning in 1973-74, unique graduate and 
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undergraduate curricula at Southeastern Massachusetts University 
will be open to Regional Students under the same guidelines per- 
taining to the state universities and Lowel ! Technological Insti- 
tute. 

The interchange portion of the Regional Student Program has grown rapidly 
during the past five years as a result of these changes: 



Table 1: ENROLLMENT IN REGIONAL STUDENT (INTERCHANGE) PROGRAM, 

1967-68 TO 1971-72 

1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 



Two-Year Institutions ■ 




125 


293 


406 • 


548 


Univ. - Undergraduate 


347 


409 


473 


740 


856 


Univ. - Graduate 


71 


114 


269 


433 


589 




418 


678 


1 ,035 


1,579 


1 ,993 



Given the current parameters of the Regional Student Program, the next step 
is to look briefly at the distribution of enrollments. 

EWROLLMEWT IN REGIONAL PROGRAMS J 

The undergraduate. enrollment at the six state universities and the Lowell 
Technological Institute in 1970-71 was 740 students*. The major areas of enroll- 
ment were as follows: 

* This analysis was undertaken before 1971-72 Regional Student enrollment figures 
were available; it is based, therefore, upon data for 1970-71 . Regional Student: 
enrollment data for this and all subsequent tables were taken from the New^Eng- 
land Regional Student ■Program Enrol Iment Reports compiled annually by NEBHE 
based upon data provided by the participating institutions. ^ 
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Table 2: UNDERGRADUATE 


REGIONAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT, 


BY PROGRAM, 1970^71 


Program 


University 


Enrol Iment 


Physical Thpranv 


Connec ti cut 


184 


P h 7\r\j 
r itu r iiiuL>jr 


RhnHp T 1 ;infl 


99 


ULLU pa L 1 una J iiicrapy 


Npw H^mn c h "i v^o 

llCW ilullipoll 1 1 c 


82 


P h y*m 7^ cm 




71 


U C 1 1 L u 1 n jr ^ 1 1 1 c 


RhnHp T^lrjnri 


45 


Forestry 


Maine 


on 


Hotel Administration 


New Hampshire 


18 


Art Education 


New Hampshire 


17 


Commercial Fisheries 


Rhode Islahd 


16 


Social Service 


New Hampshire 


15 


Hotel and Restaurant 


Massachusetts 


14 


Administration 






Turf Management 


Massachusetts 


14 


Agriculture Technology 


Rhode Island 


10 


Dental Hygiene 


Vermont 


9 


Medical Lab Technician 


Rhode Island 


9 


Other Programs 




117 



The fifteen programs noted above accounted for 84 percent of the total undergraduate 
Regional Student enrollment in 1970-71. Forty-four other smaller programs accounted 
for the remainder. 

The heavy emphasis on heal th-related programs should be noted. The five - 
largest programs, for example ^ fall into^this category and accounted for 65 percent 
of the total undergraduate enrollment. As would be expected, g;i.ven the emphasis on 
uniqueness, each of the above programs is relatively specialized, tends toward being 
higher cost, and is occupationally rather than liberal arts oriented; 

The enrollment at the graduate level in 1970--71 totalled 433 students. The 
following were the most heavily enrolled programs: 
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Table 3: GRADUATE REGIONAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT, BY PROGRAM, 1970-71 



Program 


University 


Degree 


Enrollment 


LOW 


Maine 


O.D. 


55 




Knoae .i s i ana 


Masters 


50 


uOUCatlOD 


Massachusetts 


D. Ed. 


49 


Regional Community Planning 


Rhode Island 


Masters 


26 


Law 


Connecticut 


J.D. 


17 


uUUua t 1 Ur 1 


Lonnecti cu t 


nun 

Ph.D. 


(4 


Engine^iring 


Massachusetts 


Ph.D. 


13 


Social Work 


Connecticut 


Masters 


13 


English 


Massachusetts 


Ph.D. 


13 


Ocean Engineering 


Rhode Island 


Masters 


11 


History 


Massachusetts 


Ph.D. 


9 


Mathematics 


Massachusetts 


Ph.D. 


8 


Oceanography 


Rhode Island 


Ph.D. 


7 


Other Programs 






148 



The thirteen programs noted above accounted for 285 students or 66 percent of the 
graduate Regional Student enrollment ; the remaining 148 students were distributed 
among 69 separate other programs. 

In general , graduate programs are more difficult to classify. Certain pro- 
g^rams^, such -as 4 aw i n Maine and Connecti cut , 1 i brary s ci ence and rag i onal -xommuTsrty 
planning in Rhode Island, and social work in Connecticut, are "unique". Other pro- 
grams, such as education, engineering, Engl ish , and history , are offered at all of 
the state universities but are considered unique because of their particular 
emphasis or speciaV1>ation(s). 

The Regional Student enrollment in ':wo-year institutions in 1970-71 was 406. 
The. program pattern differs for this category. One distinct group, liberal arts 
majors, accounted for 30 percent of the total enrollment. The remaining 70 percent 
of the students were distributed across a broad range of technical and occupational 
programs. Th; . . fcems from the different el igibility criteria used for the two-year 
institutions. Analysis indicates that at least 80 percent of the Regional Students 
at the two-year institutions are enrolling under the proximity option permitting 
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their attendance at an oi;t-of-stat:e institution closer to their home. Hence, a 
geographical rather than a prograrnmatic criteria is most significant for this group ' 
of students, 

SJGMIFICANCE 0¥ ?ROGZ\M ENROLLMENT 

How significant are the Regional Student enrollments in particular programs 
or on particular campuses? Obviously, it varies. The five largest graduate Regional 
Programs are shown in Table 4. The percentage of Regional Student (RSP) enrollment 
to estimated total enrollment in these programs varies from 4 to 43 percent. (See 
Appendix E for a more in depth look at the relationship of the Regional Student 
Program to graduate and professional education in New England,) 



Table 4: RELATIONSHIP OF RSP ENROLLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN 

CERTAIN GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



Program/Offered By 


Total 
Enrollment 
1 969 


RSP 

Enrollment 
1970 


Percent 


Law - Maine 


118 


55 


47% 


Library Science - R.I. 


174 


50 


29% 


Education - Mass. 


804 


49 


6% 


Regional Community Planning 

^-.d: j. . - ■ 


- 54 


26 


48% 


Law - Conn. 


454 


17 


4% 



SOURCE: Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, Fall 1969: Institutional Data , 
U.S. Office of Education, 1970. (At the time of this analysis , data 
for Fall 1970 were not available. See al so Appendix E. ) 



At the five two-year colleges with the highest Regional Student Program enroll 
ment. Regional Students as a percentage of total enrollment ranged from 1 to 4 per- 
cent: 
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Table 5: RELATIONSHIP OF RSP ENROLLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLLMENT AT 
CERTAIN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES, FALL T970 



College 



Total 
Enrol Iment 
1970 



RSP 
Enrol Iment 
1970 



Percent 



Northern Essex (Mass.) C. C. 
Springfield (Mass.) Technical C. C. 
Greenfield (Mass. ) C. C. 
Bristol (Mass.) C. C. 
Rhode Island Junior College 



2734 
3298 
1475 
1499 
3581 



64 
63 
54 
42 
25 



1% 
1% 

n 

3% 



SOURCE: FACTS About New England Colleges. Universitie s and Institutes , 1971-72, 
NEBHE, 1971. ' ~~ ""^ — 

At the state university campus with the latrgest undergraduate Regional Stu- 
dent enrollment in 1970-71 — 262 students at the University of Connecticut — 
these students represented 1.7 percent of total undergraduate enrollment. At the 
university campus with the largest graduate Regional Student enrollment -- 149 stu- 
dents at University of Massachusetts — their percentage of the graduate total was 
4.8 percent. 

Thus it is clear that the Regional Student Program has become quite signifi- 
cant in certain programs but is still of limited importance when compared to total 
enrollment at any institution. 

"8ALAWCE 01= TRADE" 

How are the students distributed among the states? Table 6 indicates the 
balance in 1970-71 between Regional Students (in all interchange programs) entering 
and leaving each state. 

Table 6: RSP ENROLLMENT, BY STATE OF ORIGIN AND ENROLLMENT, 1970-71 ~ ~ 



Entering 



Leaving 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 



382 
101 
519 
179 
357 



352 
186 
503 
248 
148 
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The two states with the largest Regional Student enronments Connecticut and • 
Massachusetts — were very close to balance that year. The three northern states — 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont— were net exporters. And the state of Rhode 
Island was a major importer of Regional Students. 

Two points must be made about this distribution. Firsts in a dynamic period 
such as the recent past, these distributions were subject to rapid change. (See 
Appendix D.) Secondly, given the fact that three distinct programs are involved and 
given the decentralized nature of decision making, the fact that student interchange 
currently results in a near balance is quite remarkable. 

A final general question might be: What is the extent of the savings for the 
undergraduate Regional Student who is permitted to pay in-state tuition? The 
following table illustrates the dollar difference between the two tuition rates in 
each state and for each type of institution in 1970-71 : 

Table 7: COMPARISON OF IN-STATE AND OUT-OF-STATE TUITION, BY TYPE 







0F~ 


INS lITU HUNT 


1970-71 ~ ' 








Two- Year Colleges 


State Colleges 


University 






Out-of- 




Out-of- 




Out-of- 




In- State 


state 


In-State 


state 


In -State 


state 


Conn . 


$115-170 


$360-570 


$180-195 


$780-795 


$305 


$1,005 


Maine 


$287-390 


$475-565 


$200-490 


$550-1 ,390 


$450 


$1,350 


Mass. 


$225-613 


$525-813 


$238-290 


$638-690 


$254-446 


$654-846 


N.H. 


$290-310 


$760-810 


$602-619 


$1322-1339 


$894 


$1,859 


R.I. 


$245 


$245* 


$370 


$1 ,055 


$461 


$1 ,361 


Vt. 


" $603 


$1 ,103 


$475-591 


$1225-1347 


$877 


$2,327 



* The only out-of-r^tate students at Rhode Island Junior College are Regional Students. 

SOURCE: FACTS About New England Colleges, Universi ties-and Instit utes. 1970-71 , 
NEBHE, 1970. " . . • ■ - ' " " — " 

One can see that the financial benefit was of value in all states and, in most 
instances, that that benefit was considerable. 



3 THE NEW ENGLAND HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 

* New England, because of its geography and its history, has a well-defined 
regional identity. The purpose of this chapter is to determine to what extent 
higher education in New England functions as an integrated "system*'. It looks 
primarily at New England students and where they are enrolled (and also at New 
England's colleges and universities and who attends them), compares these data. with 
those for other states and the nation, and seeks to answer these questions: Are New 
England residents obtaining adequate higher education opportunities? To what extent 
are they served by New England institutions? What are the region's unique character- 
istics, opportunities and problems? What is the relationship of the Regional Stu- 
dent Program to the picture which emerges? 

The comparisons which follow were developed from the U.S. Office of Education 
1968 study of the Residence and Migration of College Students? This study has one 
major weakness for these purposes in that it excludes students enrolled in terminal- 
occupational programs not leading to the bachelor's degree. This deficiency needs 
to be kept in mind • Nevertheless, the u-SOE'' study*- provider tKe best extnsting data on 
attendance patterns of students throughout the, country. Although the data are four 
years old, there is no reason to bel ieve that the situation has markedly changed. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

New England, in 1970, had a population of 11,847,000, almost 6 percent of the 
nation's total. If New England were a state, it would be the third largest, behind 
California (19,953,000) and New York (18,191 ,000) but larger than, for example, Penn- 
sylvania (11,794,000), Texas (1 1 ,197 ,000) and Illinois (11,114,000). It is densely 
populated, having about 276 persons per square mile as compared to 260 in Pennsylvani 
197 in Illinois, 127 in California and 42 in Texas. Only New York, with 380 persons 

* Unless otherwise noted, all data in this chapter were derived from Residence and 
Migration of College Students, Fall 1968; Basic State-to-State Matrix Tables and 
Analytic Report , U.S. Office of Education, 1970. 
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per square mile, is more densely populated. It is al^o a comparatively wealthy re- 
gion whose per capita income of $4,076 in 1965 placed it above all but seven states: 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware in the East; Illinois in the Midwest; and Nevada, 
California and Alaska in the West. In short, the New England states, when taken to- 
gether, comprise a relatively large, densely populated region with a comparatively 
high per capita income.* 



HIGHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

To what extent are the residents of New England obtaining higher education 
services? Whether at public or private institutions, in-state or out, what propor- 
tion of New England's population is receiving higher educational opportunities, and 
how does this "performance" compare to other states? 

The best single indicator of undergraduate opportunity in higher education is 
the ratio of the number of students from a state (or region) enrolled as undergradua 
in college to the college-age (18-21 year old) population of that state (or region): 



Table 8: RATIO OF UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT TO COLLEGE-AGE (18-21 YEAR OLD) 

F0PULATI0N,-|>fEW Er4G-LAND STATES,- 1968- ' - ' 





Population 
18-21 


New England 
Undergraduate 
Students 


New England 
Full -Time 
Undergraduate 
Students 


Ratio 
All Under- 
elraduates 


Ratio 
FT Under- 
graduates 


Conn. 


189,800 


97,416 


78,126 


.51 


.41 


Me. 


70,400 


18,421 


17,381 


.26 


.25 


Mass. 


352,500 


170,968 


132,138 


.49 


.37 


N.H. 


46,700 


16,322 


14,528 


.35 


•31 


R.I. 


63,800 


24,704 


20,890 


.39 


.33 


Vt. 


27.700 


9,384 


8,660 


.34 


.31 


N.E. 


750,900 ^ 


337,215 


271 ,723 


.45 


.36 



* Population figures are from the 1970 U.S. Census. Data on the area and per capita 
income of the states are from the 1971 World Almanac . 
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In New England in 1968 this ratio was .45 for all undergraduates and .36 for full- 
time undergraduates only. New England's ratios compared with the five largest states 
and the national average as follows: 

Table 9: RATIO OF UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT TO COLLEGE-AGE (18-21 YEAR OLD) 

POPULATION, 1968 

Ratio Ratio 
All Undergraduates Full-Time Undergraduates 

New England .45 .36 

U.S. Average . .41 .32 

Cal ifornia .50 .31 

New York .52 .37 

Pennsylvania .40 .33 

Illinois .47 .36 

Texas .35 .29 

It is seen that New England ranked above the national average on both ratios. In 
the case of all undergraduates/ the "performance" of Cal ifornia. New York and Ill i- 
nois was superior. For undergraduates enrolled full-time, however, New England's 
"performance" was significantly ahead of Cal ifornia, equal to Illinois, and just 
slightly below that of New York. 

Over 86 percent of all students in higher education in 1968 were undergraduates; 
the remainder were graduate (12 percent) and first-professional (2 percent) (i.e.. Law, 
medicine, dentistry, theology, etc.) students. For.these latter categories of students, 
the enrollment of residents is better compared with total population*. The number of 
New England residents who were graduate or first professional students per 100,000 
population in 1968, and the comparative ratios in the other large states, were as 
follows: 



* The residence of graduate and first professional students is more uncertain than 
in the case of undergraduates because these, students often become residents of the 
states in which they pursue their education — a fact further complicated by the 
differences in rej^idency requirements between states. Hence caution must be used 
in making these comparisons. 
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Table 10: RESIDENTS WHO WERE GRADUATE AND FIRST' PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS PER 

100,000 POPULATION, 1968 



Graduate 
Students 



First 
Professional 
Students 



New England 
Cal ifornia 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
111 inois 
Texas 



47.5 
46.5 
68.4 
40.0 
38.3 
28.7 



7.73 
7.05 
10.23 
7.44 
9.82 
6.45 



It can be seen that New England ranked second in this group in the proportion of its 
residents enrolled in graduate education and third in terms of enrollment of first 
professional students. 

The overall conclusion which emerges from this analysis is that New England's 
"performance" warrants neither complacency nor alarm. On the whole, residents of 
New England were obtaining opportunities for higher education at a rate above the 
national average. At the same time, the region's "performance" was below that of 
New York in every respect, above that of Pennsylvania and Texas in every respect, 
and varied' in comparison with Cal ifornia' and Illin6is7" " " 

Of course, this analysis has a variety of limitations: it is broad brush; 
it is incomplete (excluding technical -occupational as well as non-col legiate post- 
secondary enrollments); and 1t is relative. To the extent that all states were 
failing to provide opportunities. New England was falling too. Nevertheless, this , 
analysis does provide some perspective for what foil ows . 

REGIONAL INTERACTION 

Across the nation » 81 percent of all full-time undergraduate students in 1968 
were attending college in their state of residence. This percentage has been more : 
or less constant for the nation since it was first measured in the 1930's. The 
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pattern in New England, however, v/as strikingly different. Only 67 percent of the 
New England full-time undergraduate students attended college in their home state. 
Considering the New England region, however, a closer approximation of the national 
pattern emerges: 14 percent of New England undergraduates attended college in an- 
Qther New-E-figlt^nd- state -snd, therefore^ • 81 -percent Gf- New Engl arrd undergradu^^^^ - 
attended college, within the region. Table 11 illustrates this regional interaction 
at the undergraduate level as well as the distribution bet- een public and private 
institutions in each category. 



Table 11: WHERE NEW ENGLAND FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDED COLLEGE, 
BY STATE AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION, 1968 

Attending 

Student ■ Attending In-State Another N.E. State Attending Elsewhere 

Residence Public Private Total" Public Private Total Public Private Total 



Connecticut 


36% 


18% 


54% 


2% 


16% 


18% 


5% 


22% 


27% 


Maine 


55% 


15% 


70% 


3% 


15% 


18% 


4% 


8% 


12% 


Massachusetts 


37% 


37% 


74% 


2% 


7% 


9% 


5% 


12% 


17% 


New Hampshire 


m 


15% 


64% 


3% 


18% 


21% 


4% 


11% 


15% 


Rhode Island 


46% 


24% 


70% 


00/ 


14% 


16% 


4% 


10% 


14% 


Vermont 


52% 


14% 


66% 


4% 


13% 


17% 


5% 


11% 


16% 


TOTAL NEW ENGLAND 


40% 


27% 


67% 


2% 


12% 


14% 


5% 


14% 


19% 


U.S. Average 


63% 


18% 


81% 








7% 


12% 


19% 



At the graduate level , this regional interaction was less pronounced. Nation- 
wide, 77 percent of graduate students were r.^ in their home state. Within New 
England, 74 percent of such students were studying in their home state, and an addi- 
tional 7 percent at another state within the region*. (See Table 12.) 



*: Here again, it must be kept in mind that the residency of graduate and first pro- 
fessianal students 1s. much more ambiguous than that of undergraduates. 
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Table 12: WHERE NEW ENGLAND GRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDED COLLEGE, 
BY STATE AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION, 1968 



Student 


Attending In-State 


Attending 
Other N.E. 


in 
State 


Attending Elsewhere 


Residence 


Public Private Total 


Public 


Private Total 


Public 


Private Total 


Connecticut 


45% 


29% 


74% 


1% 


5% 


6% 


■ 8% 


12% 


20% 








•-54%" 




■■■'r2%- 


"T7%" ■' 


■■18%" 


■ Tlf 


• '29% 


Massachusetts 


21% 


57% 


78% 


2% 


2% 


4% 


9% 


9% 


18% 


New Hampshire 


21% 


7% 


28% 


9% 


28% 


37% 


21% 


14% 


35% 


Rhode Island 


66% 


8% 


74% 


3% 


9% 


12% 


8% 


.6% 


14% 


Vermont 


35% 


5% 


40% 


11% 


11% 


■ 22% 


21% 


17% 


38% 


TOTAL NEW ENGLAND 


35% 


39% 


74% 


2% 


5% 


7% 


9% 


10% 


19% 


U.S. Average 


53% 


24% 


^ 77% 








13% 


10% 


23% 



for first-professional students, only 49 percent of the native New England 
students were enrolled within their state of residence, but a total of 64 percent 
were studying within one of the New England states. This compared to the national 
average of 66 percent of such students studying in-state. (See Table 13.) 

Table 13: WHERE NEW ENGLAND FIRST PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS ATTENDED COLLEGE, 
BY STATE AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION, 1968 



Student 


Atte;ndiiiy In-State 


Attending 
Other N.E. 


State 


Attendi 


ng Elsewhere 


Residence - -^1 




Priva 


te Total 


Public 


Private Total 


Publ-ic 


Private Total 


Connecticut 1 


22% 


8% 


30% 


1% 


18% 


19% 


10% 


40% 


50% 


Maine 


20% 


4% 


24% 


5% 


29% 


34% : 


11% 


31% 


42%, 


Massachusetts 




67% 


57% 


2% . 


3% 


5% 


5% 


: 22% 


27% 


New Hampshire 




7% 


7% 


; 9% 


39% 


48% 


8% 


37% 


45% 


Rhode Island 








3% 


49% 


52% 


8% 


40% 


48% 


Vermont 


28% 




^ 28% 


5% 


28% 


33% 


7% 


32% 


39% 


TOTAL NEW ENGLAND 




42% 


49% 


' , 2% : 


13% 


15% 


r% 


29% 


36% 


U.S. Average 


35% 


31% 


66% 










27% 


: 34% 



Three important conclusions can be drawn f rom these„data. First, the six New 
England states, taken separately, differed considerably from the national pattern in 
1968; b^veducatinq; a smaller Dercentaae of their res;idpnt <;i:uripnte: at in-<tatp^^i 
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tutions. Second, however, when the six states were combined as a region, the pat- 
tern which emerged was strikingly similar to the national norm. Third, this regional 
interaction was significant: for New England students, 14 percent of the full-time 
undergraduates, 7 percent of the graduate students and 15 percent of the first-pro- 

^^"^.^"^^ ^"'"oJ .jn.a New Engja^^^^^^^^ own..,. Of. 

the approximately 400.000 New England college students enrolled in 1968, almost 
46.800, or nearly 12 percent, were enrolled at an institution in a New England state 
other than their own. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Tables 11-13 also ppint_put another, more widely recognized attribute of New 
England higher education — the degree to which opportunities are provided to the 
region's citizens by private colleges and universities. The following table compares 
for New England, the nation, and three other states with a population approximating 
that of New England, the percent of residents attending college anywhere in the U.S. 
who were enrolled in public "'and private institutions. 

Table 14: CONTROL OF INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED BY NEW ENGLAND RESIDENTS. WITH 
COMPARATIVE DATA FOR THE U.S. AND THREE COMPARABLE STATES, T968 

Residency of Undergraduate Graduate First Professional 

Students Public Private Public Private "Public Private 



New England 


m 


57% 


46% 


54% 


16% 


84% 


United States 


72% 


28% 


66% 


34% 


42% 


58% 


Pennsylvania 




44% . 


.63% 


37% 


31% 


69% 


Illinois 


6S% 


35% 


6Q% 


40% 


32% 


68% 


Texas 


81% 


19% 


78% 


22% 


56% 


44% 



Clearly, outside of the Northeastern states, the role of the private institu- 
tions is less significant and the role of the public institutions is correspondingly 
greater. For residents of New Engl and . however . the preponderance of educational 
opportunities were provided by the private institutions, notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of publicly supported institutions in the recent past. 
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With respect to New England residents enrolled in a New England state other 
than their own» the majority were atte^;ding private Institutions. Of the total 
46,800 New England students so enrolled in 1968, nearly 81 percent (38,000) were 
enrolled in private institutions, while only 19 percent (8,800) were enrolled in 
public^ institutions. _ \ ^ _ ; _ . . 

This pattern has several implications. First, the average New England stu- 
dent, because of the differential in tuition and other costs between private and 
public higher education, pays more for highe?' aducation than does his counterpart 
^^^^most states. Second, as the following table shows, expenditures through state 
"'^^Pfel local taxes for higher education in the New England states tend to be low when 
compared with the other states. 

" Table 15: PERCENT OF PER CAPITA INCOME SPENT (THROUGH STATE AND LOCAL. TAXES) 

ON HIGHER EDUCATION, 1967-68 





Percent 


Rank 


Conn!?cticut 


.46 


47th 


Maine 


.59 


42nd 


Massachusetts 


.39 


49th 


New Hampshire 


.50 


46th 


Rhode Island 


.67 


39th 


Vermont 


.75 


32nd 



SOURCE: Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Capital and The Campus , 
McGraw-Hill, 1971, pp. 52-3. / 



Third, because the New England states place heavy reliance on their private 
institutions for providing higher education opportunities, the region clearly has a 
large stake in the resolution of the financial problems now besetting many of these 
institutions. 



; ;eAPACITY WITHIN NEW ENGLAND 

Until now, this chapter has focused on how many New England residents attend 

ErJc l ege and where they attend . Now the focus'shi f ts to New Engl and ' s cbl l eges and 
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universities in order to look at the region's higher education ''capacity" and by 
whom it is used. The word "capacity" will refer here to the total number of 
spaces utilizer by stiJdents in the academic year 1968; in other words, it is 
assumed that the region's "capacity' -a«8 actually equalled the total student 
enrollment.., .. . — . - — . .. : . . ...^ 

Capacity within New England was preponderantly under private rather than 
public control, particularly at the graduate and first professional levels: 



Table 16: STUDENTS ENROLLED IN NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTIONS, BY LEVEL AND 

CONTROL, 1968 





Full 


-Time 












Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First Professional 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Connecticut 


31,616 


26,717 


10,051 


8,960 


593 


1 ,346 


Maine ■ 


11,344 


7,955 


1,187 


10 


120 


66 


Massachusetts 


51,757 


103,194 


7,367 


28,643 




8,239 


New Hampshire 


11. ,386 


13,133 


3,574 


1 ,605 






Rhode Island 


9,588' 


10,793 


700 


349 




371 


Vermont 


6,828 


8.479 


618 


123 


231 




TOTAL - N.E. 


122,519 


170,271 


23,497 


39,690 


944 


10,022 


PERCENT 


42% 


58% 


37% 


63% 


9% 


91% 



How was this capacity utilized by in-state students, by students from the region, 
and by students from elsewhere in the nation? 

Looking first at the private institutions, Table 17 compares utilization by 
in-state and New England (including in-state) students: 
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Table 17: PERCENT OF STUDENTS AT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS FROM IN-STATE AND 

NEW ENGLAND. BY LEVEL, 1968' 





Full-time 
Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First Professional 




In-State N.E. 




In-State 


N.E. 


.Connecticut 


,^,.,.54.% . ,.£3%-.,... 


. - - 62% - -6?%- •■ 


1-5%:- 


-24^%' 


Maine 


32% 78% 


1 0% 40% 


23% 


56% 


Massachusetts 


48% 63% 


54% 61% 


43% 


54% 


New Hampshire 


20% 55% 


36% 55% 


6% 


36% 


Rhode Island 


38% 65% 


23%- 40% 






Vermont 


14% 50% 


50% 51 % 






TOTAL - N.E. 


44% 62% 


54% 61% 


38% 


49% 


United States 


58% 


67%' 


52% 




Pennsylvania 


61% 


69% 


54% , 




Illinois 


67% — 


74% 


50% 




Texas 


76% 


77% — 


67% 





The following observations can be made about this regional interaction as 
compared with in-state enrollments in Pennsylvania, Illinois and Texas: 

(1) Forty-four percent of the spaces for full-time undergraduates at 
private institutions in New England were utilized by residents of the 
state in which the institution was located; 62 percent were utilized by 
students fron; throughout the New England Region. Thus the regional 
percentage is quite similar to the. patterns of in-state enrollment 

in Pennsylvania end Illinois. Texas, on the other hand (for all cate- 
gories of students) is much more heavily t.'^ig^^ted to serving in-state 
students. 

(2) A higher percentage of gradua.te students (54 percent) were from 
S in-state, but interstate movement within New England at this level 

was much less — only 7 percent— for a total of 61 percent. This 
is, a lower percentage than for the three comparison states, suggesting 
. .. a more pronounced national recruitment at the graduate level in the 
private sector. 
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(3) At the first-professional level, less than half the private sector's 
students were from New England. The pattern in Pennsylvania and Illinois 
was similar. This reflects the high mobility of this category of stu- 
dents as well as the scarcity of first-professional opportunities and 
their intensity of location in New England and some other states. 

What about the public institutions? As Table 18 shows: 

(1) While 88 percent of the full-time undergraduates attending public 
Institutions in New England were from in-state fairly closely 
approximating the national norm — this figure was much le*^s than those 
for the three comparison states. Once again, however, the inclusion 

of the 5 percent enrollment from other New England states brings the 
regional percentage up to 93 percent which is comparable with these 
similarly populated states. 

(2) At the graduate level, the 82 percent from in-state is above the 
national average and comparable to the comparison group. The 87 per- 
cent for all regional riiovement is well in excess of both the national 
and comparison state figures, which may reflect: problems of defining 

residency, a greater emphasis upon serving local/regional students, or 

■ k ■ 

most likely a combination of both these factors. 

(3) For f irst-professiona^l students, total enrollment in public insti- 
tutions in New England is growing, but still too limited to draw any 
conclusions. 
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Table 18: PERCENT QF STUDENTS AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS FROM IN-STATE AND 

NEW ENGLAND, BY LEVEL, 1968 

Full-time 





uiiucry r auUd Lt^ 


ufaUUclLc 


First Professional 




In-State N.E. 


In-btate N.E. 


in-o tate 




Connecticut 


90% 93% 


86% 90% 


89% 


95% 


1 lu 1 M c 




^>K^t^ ' ' oho/ 


' 68"%" ' 


98% 


rlaS SaCnUSc L LS 




fOfy OO/o 






New Hampshire 


74% 92% 


C O 0/ /TOO/ 

od/o 68% 






Rhode Island 


84% 91% 


89% 95% 






Vermont 


66% 80% 


63% 72% 


26% 


83% 


TOTAL - N.E. 


88% 93% 


82% 87% 


71% 


92% . 


United State 


89% 


76% 


82% 




Pennsylvania 


94% 


84% 


78% 




Illinois 


97% 


72% 


95% 




Texas 


94% 


82% 


89% 





RCLE OF THE REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 

In 1968, approximately 8,800 students from New England were attending public 

institutions in a New England state other than their own. This constituted about 
2 percent of total New England enrollment that year. What proportion of these stu- 
dents were enrolled in the Regional Student Program? The answer is 815, or a little 
less than 10 percent. Since 1968, however, enrollments in the Regional Student Pro- 
gram have more than doubled, reaching 1 ,993 students in 1971-72. Unfortunately, the 
Federal government has not collected data on interstate student migration since 1968. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the enrollment of out-of-state New England students 
would have also doubled between 1968-69 and 1971-72. It would seem safe to conclude, 
therefore, that about 2 percent of the New England residents attending college are 
currently enrolled at public institutions in other New England states, and that be- ' 
tween 10 and 20 percer^t of these students are participating in the Regional Student 
Program. '] 
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SUMMARY - 

To recap; 

• Looked at as an entity, New England, with 6 percent of the nation's 
population, can be considered the third largest state, Is densely 

"'Tnhabi'ted,^ahdr has a cornparatively high' per capita ihcome. 

0 On the basis of a gross national comparison, students from New England 
in 1968 were obtaining educational opportunities at an acceptable rate, 
meaning that New England's "performance" was ahead of the national 
average, but below the leading states. 

• A smaller percentage of New England students were enrolled within their 
home state than is true for the nation. Nationally, 81 percent of all 
full-time undergraduates, 77 percent of graduate students and 66 percent 
of first-professional students enrolled in their home state; in New 
England, the figures were 67 percent, 74 percent and 49 p-rcent respec- 
tively. 

15 Considered as a region, however. New England had a pattern of attendance 
that closely resembled the national pattern. The proportion of full- 
time undergraduates was 81 percentj the same as the national figure. 
The proportion of graduate students was 81 percent as compared to 66 per- 
cent. Put another way^ of the approximately 400,000 New England students 
enrolled full-time and part-time in 1968, almost 46,800 or nearly 12 per- 
cent were enrolled in another New England state. 
I • Compared to the rest of the nation;. New England students had a more pro- 
nounced tendency to attend private colleges and universities. Fifty- 
.sey.en percent of New England ^^undergraduate students attended private 
institutions as compared to 28 percent nationally;' 54 percent of New ^ 
England graduate students compared to 34 per;cent nationally; and, 84 per- 
cent of first-prQfessional students as compared to uo percent nationally. 

• Of the 46,800 students who were enrolled 1n another New England state, ; 
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81 percent (38,000) were enrolled in private institutions. Nineteen 
percent (8,800) were enrolled in public institutioiis. 

• At private i,nstitutions, New England students utilized 62 percent of 
the full-time undergraduate capacity, 61 percent of the graduate 
capacity, and 49 percent of the first-professional capacity. 

t At public Institutions, in-state students utilized 88 percent of the 
full-time undergraduate capacity; other New England students (itilized 
an additional 5 percent; in total, New England students utilized 93 
percent. For graduate students, the utilization was 82 percent in- 
state and 5 percent other New England students for a total of 87 per- 
cent. For first-professional students, the rates were 71 percent in- 
state and ?1 percent other New England students for ajtotal of 92 
percent. 

• Although this conclusion cannot be derived precisely, it seems 
reasonable to estimate that currently about 2 percent of the students 
from New England are attending public institutions in another New 
England state, and that between 10 and 20 percent of these students 
are obtaining the benefits of reduced tuition through the Regional 
Student Program. Of total New England enrollments, those in the 
Regional Student Program are in the neighborhood of one-half of one 
percent. 



^ INTERSTATE COOPERATION 

The analysis to this point has been primarily background, for the purpose of 
developing a sense of the history, policies and performance of the Regional Student 
^ PrQgr^ffl4v.tthiR. the- framework of -the-NeAV- Eng.lt-nd--i?igiie^v?_education..systemc- Njdw ^It— i-s 
time to address the questipn of what role the Regional Student Program might play 
in the future, in this chapter, the desirability and feasibility of interstate 
cooperation is reviewed in a more fundamental way and the costs and benefits of such 
cooperation are analyzed. 

Until now it has been assumed that interstate cooperation, as represented by 
the Regional Student Program, is a . ood idea and a workable one. But is this a 
sound assumption? As a way of answering that, it is useful to look at the alternar 
tivG directions in which interstate cooperation might proceed in New England: 

(1) The Regional Student "Program, for one reason or another, might 
lose favor within on two states with the result that the coopera- 
tive arrangement breaks down. This would result in a " go it alone " 
approach. 

(2) The states might decide to create a regional organization with 
full responsibility for the planning, coordination and financing of 
higher education, providing services on an integrated basis for the 
11.8 million people of the New England region. This might be called 
the integration approach, 

(3) The states could decide to continue the Regional Student Program 
essentially as is, but extending the concept of i/iterstate cooperation 
where bsneficiial and feasible. 

Thii> chapter will consider thef^e alternatives in turn. 
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"go it alone" 

As mentioned earlier, the states have always been the most significant unit 
of government with regard to higher education. In the colonial period, state 
governments chartered private institutions and provided with financial support. 
Beginni-fig- irr the nineteenth- centuryy the -state universities were- 'developed; then' the 
state colleges, and most recently the two-year colleges. With the exponential growth 
of enrollments since World War II, the states have created new agencies to plan and 
coordinate higher education within their borders, not only for the public institu- 
tions but increasingly for the private institutions as well. 

Student attendance patterns have also followed state boundaries. Since the 
1930's, over 80 percent of the nation's students have enrolled in their home state. 
In recent years this tendency has been accentuated. The Carnegie Commission, citing 
U.S. Office of Education data, has noted that. the proportion of degree-credit stu- 
dents enrolled out-of-state declined from 18.2 to 16.8 percent between 1963 and 1968* 
While beliaving that the creation of community colleges is part of the cause, the 
Commission feels the barriers to out-of-state students which the states have erected 
in the form of quotas and high tuition charges are of more significance. 

Why have the states built these walls around their colleges? Campus unrest 
and'anxiety about out-of-state "agitators" played a part- More important, however, 
were the financial pressures on state governments: legislators* caught between the 
demands of their citizens for educational opportunities and the resistance of these 
same citizens to increasing taxes, have become less willing to provide financial 
subsidies for the educatior of non-taxpaying students from other states. In short, 
higher education in recent years has become increasingly oriented toward providing 
in-state education financed by in-state tax funds for In-state students. 

These same pressures could, at some future point, place the Regional Student 
Program in jeopardy. A particular state might, for example* focus its attention on 
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the enrollment of out-of-state students (including Regional Students) at its public 
institutions and ask two questions: Why should out-of-state students occupy spaces 
at our public institutions when students from within the state are denied admittance? 
Why should the taxpayers of our state subsidize these out-of-state students? There 
are, of course, good answers to these questions which will be discussed shortly. 
But it is conceivable that one or another state might withdraw from the Regional 
Student Program, and ttns in turn would likely lead to further contractions. 

Given the long-standing pattern of cooperation underlying the Regional Student 
Program, and the regional commitment to its success, this alternative seems unlikely. 
The point to be raade, however, is that there are a series of fundamental pressures 
inherent in American higher education which run counter to effective interstate co- 
operation. The political pressures, the financial pressures and the structure of 
institutions all press towards the further elaboration of closed state systems of 



higher education, 



INTEGRATION 

There are a different set of considerations, less immediate but still power- 
ful, which suggest that an integrated regional approach to the planning and coordi- 
nation of higher education in New England is appropriate. (The intent hare is not 
to propose that the states cede their responsibilities and powers to a new regional 
organization but rather to point out the limitations of the present state-by-state 
approach.) 

First, it must be recognized that the New England states are relatively small 
although populous. In terms of land area, the largest, Maine, ranks 39th among the 
states, and the other five rank 43rd, 44th, 45th, 48th, and 50th. Even if the land 
area of the six states Is considered in to to. New England, as a region, only ranks 
33rd, just ahead of Pennsylvania. In terms of population, however, the New England 
; states are comparatively larger.^ Massachusetts ranks lOth in population, and the 
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other five rank 24th, 38th, 39th, 42nd, and 49th. Taken together, New England 
would be the third most populous state. 

Second, the New England states are already interdependent in providing higher 
education to each other's citizens. In gross percentages, only about 65 percent of 
each state's student residents are enrolled within its borders. Another 12 percent 
are enrolled in other New England states. And this does not touch on the degree to 
which each state depends on the others for particular education programs not offered 
internally. 

Third, given this interdependence, decisions mad-9 in one state can have signi- 
ficant impact on the citizens of the others. An important example is state policy 
regarding financial support for private higher education: Decisions made by one 
state about whether to provide financial support to private colleges and universities, 
and particularly the terms and conditions of that support, could have direct effect 
on students in the other New England states. 

Fourth, it is difficult to achieve economies of scale when planning for smaller 
population units. This, of course, is a major reason why the Regional Student Pro- 
gram was originally established. The question of economies of scale is likely to 
receive even more attention in the future because of the financial pressures on higher 
education, and this attention will be focused on the size of institutions as well as 
the size of programs. As the Carnegie Commission states ,in New Students and New 
Places., "We are concerned about the size of individual campuses as well as with the 
totality of higher education. We are convinced that some institutions are too small 
to be effective either in the use of their">esources or in the breadth of the program 
they offer their students— the 'cult of intimacy' has its academic limits; a 
'critical mass' is necessary for successful educational endeavors." (pp. 5-6) 

Fifth, there are a series of new departures in higher education, still in 
Q*heir :early stages, which promise to be of future importance but which appear extremely 
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difficult for a small state to execute. These have to do with the new educational 
technologies — TV, audio cassettes, radio, programmed instruction — and the new 
institutional structures such as the open college, external degree programs, and 
regional examining universities. These new technologies involve sizeable expen- 
ditures for the development of materials, and this in turn requires a large 
"market" to underwrite the investment involved. Similarly, many of these new 
instructional structures presume a regional base. It is difficult to conceive how 
the New England states could take advantage of these new departures without a regional 
approach. 

In one sense, these observations .raise the question: Are the individual New 
England states, with their present boundaries, the most desirable units for higher 
education planning? The answer is probably that they are not. But this is not the 
appropriate question since there is little or no likelihood that any regional unit 
will supplant the states in the near future. A more important question, therefore, 
is: How can the New England states cooperatively overcome the handicaps of their 
smell size and, acknowledging their interdependence, plan effectively for the future? 

INTERSTATE COOPERATION 

In summary, political, financial, and institutional pressures tend to force 
higher education into closed state systems at the same time that other social, eco- 
nomic, and technological forces call for regional planning and coordination. Since 
closed state systems are undesirable ar- regional system is improbable (at least 
in the near future), the answer must lie in the middle ground — interstate coopera- 

'tluil. 

.The remainder of this chapter will examine more carefully the two primary forms 
of Interstate cooperation as represented by the Program ^nd the distribution of costs 
and benefits under them. In the concluding section, some new possibilities and prob- 
lems which arise in regard to interstate cooperation are con 
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One form of interstate cooperation is the contract, which has four important 
characteristics. First, as mentioned earlier, it is a mechanism which can be used to 
cover a wide variety of programs and situations. It can be used between states, with 
public and private institutions, and for a variety of special arrangements. Second, 
however, the contract requires prior planning. A party desiring to contract for an 
educational service must have its objective(s) clearly in mind. 

Third, in the process of negotiating a contract the costs and benefits to all 
parties must be brought 'into balance. One party wishes to reserve a quota of spaces 
in a program and is willing to pay for them; the other party has spaces to offer for 
which it wishes payment. If they reach agreement it is because both parties find 
the balance of costs and benefits acceptable. 

Fourth, the contract tends to be inflexible iT\ the short run. Changes generally 
require renegotiation, and this process tends to occur infrequently. 

As a result of these characteristics, the contract is used primarily for high 
cost programs involving relatively few students. The existing NEBHE contracts, for 
example, are in the fields of medicine and dentistry. The Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board (SREB) has contracts for medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, pub- 
lic health, special health and social work*. And the Western Interstate Commission 
on Higher Education (WICHE) has contracts for medicine^ dentistry, dental hygiene, 
occupational therapy, optometry, physical therapy, veterinary medicine and mineral 
engineering. 

/STOPEWT INTERCHAWGE 

The second form of interstate cooperation is student interchange. The policies 

which have been foil owed for the student interchange element of the Regional Student 

: * SREB also has other contracts which provide for tuition-aid, but these are more 
closely related to student exchange. 
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Program differ from contract administration in two closely related respects. First, 
administration has been decentralized to the level of each participating institution, 
with the result that the program has operated extremely flexibly. And second, the 
financing of the program has been altruistic 1n that the participating statp.s have 
never precisely calculated their costs and benefits or tried to strictly attain a 
balance in the : interchange of students. 

These two differences are extremely important. The flexibil ity which derives 
from institutional administration has given the program the capacity to adapt rapidly 
and precisely. New programs have been opened from year to year, and existing pro- 
grams withdrawn on occassion. The flow of students from the different states to the 
different institutions has varied over time. And, in a large number of instances, 
decentralization has permitted small numbers of students to enroll in specific pro- 
grams which they desire to pursue. Such adaptability to student interest and insti- 
tutional capacity could never be attained through negotiated contracts. This 
flexibility in administration has been possible because the participating states have 
not been concerned that the costs and benefits balance out precisely each year. 

At the same time, and as a concomitant of this flexibility, the student inter- 
change program does not. appear to have fostered deliberate and coordinated regional 
planning. There is a dilemma here: planning tends to preclude flexibility, and 
flexibility tends to preclude planning. 

COSTS AMD BENEFITS 

On the surface, it might be expected that all benefits accrue to the state 
from which a Regional Student originates and all costs to the state which provides 
his or her education— and that both are roughly, equal to the costs of educating 
a student at a public institution. On closer examination, however, it appears that 
the benefits arc more wide spread and the costs are much less than this first 
approximation would suggest. * , 
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To the student, the ability to enroll in a desired program in a nearby state 
is of clear benefit. At a minimum, the economic benefit is equal to the difference 
between in-state and out-of-state tuition. This assumes, however, that the student 
could gain admittance to the out-of-state program independent of the Regional Stu- 
dent Program, which may or may not be true. Alternatively, then, the value of the 
benefit is the difference between in-state tuition and the cost to attend a similar • 
program at a public institution outside of New England or at a private institution 
somewhere. This cost. is likely to be larger. In some instances, a student may 
have no feasible access to a program except through the Regional Student Program, 
and in these cases the value of the opportunity is extremely high. For the student, 
therefore, the benefit of the Program is equal, at a minimum, to the in-state/out- 
of-state tuition differential and is likely in many cases to be of considerably 
greater value. 

For the exporting state, the benefit is at least equal to the marginal cost 
of educating a student at an in-state public institution. But the benefit is in 
reality larger than that. For each Regional Program accessible to its students, 
the exporting state is able to avoid the costs of establishing that program on its 
own while still securing for its citizens the opportunities they desire at reasonable 
cost. If the exporting state were forced to establish each of these programs itself, 
there would be two undesirable (and expensive) consequences. First, the average cost 
of in-state public higher education would rise since many of these naw programs would 
be under-enrolled and therefor^ of high cost. And second, other public needs would 
go unfulfilled because of the increased tax resources required for these programs. 

the cost is experienced by the importing -riate. Once again, it might be 
assumed that this cost is equal to the average per student subsidy (i .e. , state 
appropriation) at the public institution in the importing state. Actual ly^ the 
true cost is probably less because of the policies under which the Program is admi- 
O jstered. Under the Regional Student Program, an institution first admits to a 
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Regional Program all qualified in-state applicants and then fills out the program 
with qualified Regional Students. In general, these additional Regional Students 
do not or at least need not engender significant additional expenditures. 
Rather, these students are" being added at the margin to attain the optimum student 
enrollment. Hence, the Regional Student Program allows the institution to achieve 
economies of scale by adding additional students without substantially increasing 
educational costs. The Regional Students do create additional demands on the library, 
physical plant, student services and administration. They may also require housing 
and financial assistance. There are, therefore, real costs to the importing state. 
The important point, however, is that the additional costs are less than the average 
cost. 

There are other less tangible benefits having to do with diversity. The Re- 
gional Student gains the opportunity to experience a new environment in a different 
state. This is a broadening experience for him. At the same time, the college or 
university which accepts him adds to the diversity of its own student body. This 
is a benefit to the institution and its students. Finally, the state which provides 
the education may benefit if the Regional Student chooses to take up residence there. 
Conversely, the exporting state runs the risk that a potentially valuable citizen 
will not return after graduation. 

.In conclusion, interstate cooperation through stydent interchange appears to 
result in a favorable balance of costs and benefits. The costs are smaller than 
might be expected and the benefits larger. The situation is analogous to the economic 
advantages which accrue to nations through free trade. With free trade, each nation 
produces those commodities for which i as comparative advantage, and the result is 
the maximization of the welfare of , all. Similarly, through interstate cooperation, 
the states can make full and efficient use of their educational resources, and the 
sum of the benefits exceeds the sum of costs. 
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THE FUTURE 

The fact that the total cost and benefit relationship of the Program is favor- 
able is not in itself sufficient; in addition, the distribution of costs and benefits 
between the states must be in some reasonable balance over the long term if the co- 
operative relationship is to be durable. 

Earlier, it was noted that the "balance sheet" for Regional Student enroll- 
ments between the state fluctuates from year to year, and that in 1970-71 a reason- 
able balance occurpd. (See also Appendix D.) There is no way of predicting how 
the "balance sheets" will appear in future years. Is this a problem? 

Given the advantages of the Program to all parties, it would seem unreasonable 
to seek a precise balance in student interchange from year to year. The overall 
benefits are so great that minor discrepencies should be overlooked, and this has 
been the practice in the past. Perhaps more important, the flexibility and adapta- 
bility of the Program would be undermined if the states sought to assure a balance in 
student interchange. This could only be achieved through a system of formal contracts 
and, as seen, such' contracts cause rigidity and can only be applied where the number 
of students involved is small. In addition, the negotitation and implementation of 
such contracts would greatly increase the administrative costs of the Program. 

There are, however, some mechanisms which might be considered if there is con- 
cern about the balance in student flow. Limits for each campus might be negotiated in 
terms either of absolute numbers or as a percent of enrollment. This would add con- 
trols to the Program. It would not in itself guarantee balance, however, and it too 
would add to the administrative costs. 

More promising would be a system of reimbursement after the fact. A schedule 
of reimburser?5ents based on program costs could be negotiated, the present system of 
flexible administration could be continued, and, at the close of the academic year, ' 
funds could be transferred among the states to the extent necessiary to achieve 
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balance. Or, to avoid annual appropriations of funds, records could be maintained 
and funds exchanged at multi-year intervals. 

At the present time, however, an excessive concern with achieving balance 
would not appear to be warranted. The more reasonable course would, therefore, be 
to continued to monitor the Program from year to year and be prepared to institute 
a reimbursement procedure only if an unacceptable imbalance develops and persists. 



PART TWO: THE EVALUATION 

An zvalacuUon a p^ogn,m a6 dzc^nXAatizzd in natuAo, cu> thz Regional Stu- 
dz\vt, VKognmn clzoAly mtut includz a bKoad ^ampting oplnton among both tho6z 
conc2Anzd WAjth and dHzcXzd by it. TkQAz{^G/it, thz 6tatuticaZ and thzoK(Uical 

analtj6Q6 ph.z6(^vt(Ld in PART OWE oAe i\'UitAixcti\)Zp thzij do not con6titut2, an ovalua- „ 
tion oi thz ?n,ogn,am. 

Tha {^ottoiAJing iouJi chaptoA^ aji,z, homvoA, ba^zd to a gfizat zxtznt upon the, 
nzoAZif 100 ii'itoAvim^ hold mtk govoAnrnzntaJ^ and zducattonal IzadoAA kppundix B) 
thAcughout tkz n.zgion and tkz n.uaJUjf^ oi a ^uJivzij oi Regional Studznt^ znAcUzd in 
7977-72 [kppzndlx C) . By drawing upon both thz in^omaXlon in PART OWE and thz in- 
6ight6 and impn.U6ionA gaimd thAough tkuz intM.vi2m and tkz 6u/iv^y, U: 
po66iblz to aj>6(i66 tkd cuAAznt 6tatLU> o{i thz ?n,ognm and to Kacommand tho6z ^tap^ 
mcQA^oAy to z\uan.z thu continued 6ucaii66^uJi d^voZoptmnt o{^ tlu^ impo/itant expoAi- 
mant in intoMtatyi coopoJiatici. 

ChaptoA 5 pAQA^nts an evaluation tho, cunAunt opoAotion o^ thz Regional 
Student Pn.ognjm 6een through the eye6 o^ both tho^e who help to make it voon,k and 
tho6e u)ho a/ie a{^{^e(ited by it. The impact o^ the Regional Student VKog^wm on htgheA 
educational planning in the n.egion i.i> aJUo ticictu^ed bAie{^ly in ChaptoA 5. 

¥A.om the institutions* point o{^ viow, thoAe oAe, oi course, both incentives 
and disincentives to poAticipattng in tht Regional Student VAognm. These oAe 
analyzed in ChaptoA 6 and Aidated to the Jbikety enviAonment oi higheA education in 
the 1970^6 in CliaptoA 7. Finally, in ChapteA S, some que^jtions oAe suggested io A ^ 
iutixAc study. 
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5 CURRENT OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

During the interview process, reactions were sought to several sets of 
questions (See Appendix A). Perhaps the narrowest frame of reference was how well 
the program is operating given its present objectives and policies. Similarly, 
the survey of Regional Students sought to determine how well the Program is operating 
from the student's point of view (Appendix C). The Program exists: What do people 
think about it? Are there any problems? 

PRESENT POLICIES 

Following are some of the questions asked and the answers obtained. 

How; l6 thz Kzgional Studzrvt P^ogAom pcAcolvo^d? 
On a general level, perception of the Program is almost universally positive, 
and favorable^ Interstate cooperation of the form represented by the Regional Stu- 
dent Program is considered to be sensible and desirable. Virtually everyone inter- 
viewed felt that experience under the Program had been valuable and beneficial. 

This is not to say that specific concerns and anxieties were not expressed — 
these will be identified subsequently. But the general principle of interstate co- 
operation and the general form of the Regional Student Program are accepted and 
welcomed. 

Me R'zQlomt StudtnU dl&tlyigiu^ otkzA 6tudejnt6? 

At the state universities, the admission of out-of-state students is highly 
competitive: the University of Connecticut, for example, had 6,000 out-of-state 
applications for 300 places and the University of Vermont had 5,500 for 800 places. 
This means that the academic records of those admitted from out-of-state, including 
Regional Students, tend to be higher on the average than those from within the state. 
At the two-year institutions, where geographical proximi ty is the more important 
motivation, this jdistinction does not 
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In general, however, no one believed that Regional Students were distin- 
guishable from other students on the basis of performance, persistance, leader- 
ship, etc. 

.— Houj vi&lblt ii, the, VfioqHxm, and wk(Xt might be done to pubU-dzt it 
mo/te broadly? 

While there appears to be a general understanding in New England that son^a 
sort of regional cooperation in higher education exists, the specific form of the 
Regional Student Program is not well known. The latter is not surprising; fj5w 
individuals have detailed knowledge of government programs until they are directly 
affected by them. It is important, however, that individuals who might benefit 
from the Regional Student Program obtain the necessary information at the time that 
they are making decisions about their future education. 

There are a variety of places where a student can turn for information about 
higher educational opportunities — to a high school guidance counselor; to the 
admissions' office at any of the participating institutions; to any public library 
in the region; or to NEBKE. Students turn to all of these sources for information, 
but they do not always learn about the benefits of the Regional Student Program in 
time for it to affect their decisions. 

Among the Regional Students surveyed, fewer than half had first heard of the 
Program from guidance counselors. A great many had, in fact, contacted the college, 
or university they were attending because of their interest in a particular program 
and had first learned of the benefits of the Regional Student Program in the course 
of applying or, frequently, after having been accepted. (Appendix C provides a 
detailed description of how these students learned about the ProgR-am.) 

All of the participating institutions describe the Program in their catalogs 
and now have a place on their application forms where students can indicate if th^;y 
are applying under the Regional Student Program. Not all students see the catalog 
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description, however, and the latter provision is. of limited assistance to the 
admissions staff because many students who either are not interested 1n the ' 
appropriate programs or are from outside New England indicate that thc^y are 
eligible. As a result, the admissions staffs tend to determine eligibility 
independent of the student's answer to this question, which often means that a 
student who was unaware of the Program and its benefits subsequently learns that 
he or she need only pay in-state tuition. 

Although guidance counselors appear to have become much better informed 
than previously about the Program (primarily because of NEBHE's increased efforts 
in this direction), the students' remarks indicate that much more needs to be done 
in order to adequately publicize the Program. There is, however^ one important 
caveat to the following recommendations: Despite this lack of adequate promotion, 
capacity has been regularly achieved in many Regional Programs. It is ii;iportant 
not to raise false hopes among students. Thus, care should be taken not to mis- 
lead students, parents or guidance counselors regarding the number of spaces 
actually available for Regional Students through the Program. 



Recommendation 1: As an aid to guidance counselors and students, NEBHE might 

publish large tables for each state which would list Regional 
Programs on one axis and the institutions where these programs 
can be undertaken on the other. These charts could be mounted 
on the wall and might be easier than the Program catalogs 
(known famil iarly as the "Apple Books" because of the cover 
design) for students and counselors to use. 

Recommendation 2: An attempt should be made to provide all seniors (and perhaps 

juniors) in New England high schools with a brochure describing 
the Program. 
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Recommendij;tion 3: Informing prospective graduate students may be more diffi- 
cult--- no one at-a college performs the same role as the 
guidance counselor at the high school, A recent proposal 
to mail information on the Regional Student Program to 
every student requesting a graduate admissions application 
is an excellent idea. Also promising is the idea of informing 
department chairmen more completely about the Program since 
college seniors often seek their chairmen's advice in choosing 
graduate schools. 

Recommendation 4: NEBHE might consider giving special publicity to prograniS 

particularly high cost program:^ — which hav a unused capacity. 
This might be particularly appropriate for certain occupational 
programs at the two-year level . Institutions with underenrolled 
programs should be eager for additional students from out-of- 
state, but often have no way of contacting them. Guidance 
counselors, in turn, would welcome specific information on 
such opportunities. (Such programs should only be publicized, 
however, if subsequent employment opportunities are reasonably 
assured. ) 

kn.il tkoAz pn.obtm6 aji tkz d(LsA.gncUA.on p/iogfiam^? 
Every spring, NEBHE brings together representatives of the participating in- 
stitutions to decide which programs will be included in the Program. The procedure 
generally works well; Those problems which do arise from time to time stem from 
diff ic-:l ties in defining uniqueness, specifically the de ciree of uniqueness necessary 
for inclusion. This is a particularly difficult problem at the graduate level and 
for the state colleges . 
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For example, all of the state universities offer doctoral programs in engi- 
neering. At a second level, each of these programs has different strengths and 
specializations within thf* * e.g. civil, electrical or mechanical engi- 

neering. At a third anc orr ^uiled level, a specialization area such as 

civil engineering can be broken down into a number of sub-special ties , e.g. environ- 
mental , structural , or transportation and urban engineering. At which level should 
the uniqueness concept be applied? To date, uniqueness has generally been defined 
at the second level : programs in civil or electrical engineering have been identi- 
fied as unique and opened under the Regional Student Program. While discussions 
have also been held about the desirability and feasibility of extending the unique- 
ness concept to the third level of detail, sub-special ties , agreement has not been 
reached on how to accomplish this. 

The uniqueness concept is also difficult to apply at the state colleges where 
most of the programs fall into the three general areas of teaching, business and 
allied health. So far the effort has been to determine the uniqueness of programs 
rather liberally, and the term "distinctive" has been employed. Since there is no 
operating experience at the state colleges yet, the results of this approach cannot 
currently be evaluated. 

The only other problem mentioned concerned the date when the "Apple Books" 
appear. Several of the admissions officers indicated that these catalogs should be 
issued earlier — by September at the latest. Otherwise student applicants must 
use the listing from the prior year and, when there are changes (as is usually the 
case), confusion sometimes results. 

The delay in issuance does not arise during printing and distribution. Rather 
it occurs when the process of designating Regional Programs takes longer than ex- 
pected. Sometimes, as was true last year, resolving a policy issue also delays the 
ERIC issuance of the "Apple Books". 
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Recommendation 5: The annual meetings of institutional representatives .should 

continue to be scheduled as early as possible in the spring, 
and it should be emphasized to the colleges and universities 
that early dis ' ribution of the Program catalogs depends on 
rapid clearance of designated programs. 

Hom; dou tho, policy second p/id^^oAzncc In admi^6^oyi& u)oA.k {^act? 
This policy works differently depending on the type of institution. The two 
year colleges, as a rule, receive relatively few out-of-state applications. The ma 
jority of these are from Regional Students , and virtual ly all are accepted „ In 
those cases where capacity . is limited, in-state applicants are, quite properly, 
given preference over other New England students* 

For undergraduates at the state universities, the second preference policy 
is followed rather exactly. Qualified in-state applicants are accepted first, 
qualified Regional Students second, and finally other out-of-state students. The 
exceptions, when they occur, involve very desirable applicants from outside New 
England? a student with a superb record who 1 ives in another part of the country 
may be offered admission ahead of a student from another New England state whose 
qualifications are satisfactory but not outstanding. 

At the graduate level at the state universities, admission is' entirely on 
the basis of merit and qualifications with little or no attention to state of 
origin. Hence the concept of first and second preference does not apply for 
graduate students. 

In summary, the policy of second preference appears sound in concept and 
workable in practice at the undergraduate level , where state of residence is impor* 
tant in admissions decisions* It is irrelevant at the graduate level where state 
of residence is not a determining factor for admissions. 
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-- A/ie. th^e, opeAcuUng (liiilcu.lXlz& once RQ.glonal StudzyvU cuio. admAjUzdl 
A few years ago, several of the state universities discovered that some 
Regional Students had transferred out of Regional Programs into programs not 
eligible for the in-state tuition benefit without an upward adjustment being 
made to theiv ition. Procedures have since been instituted to flag these 
cases, aiiu it oo longer a problem. 

-- An.^ tk^/Le. pA.oblem6 In £Mu.6on and aoo/LcUncuUon? 

In an effort involving as many institutions and individuals as the Regional 
Student Program, problems of liaison and coordir^ntion are to be expected. Predict- 
ably, therefore, some concern was expressed on this point. Several legislators, for 
example, voiced the desire to be kept more continuously informed regarding the Pro- 
gram, through personal contact if at all possible. Also, several state university 
representatives felt that important decisions had been made in the past with insuf- 
ficient consultation — the inclusion of the state colleges in the Program was 
cited as an example. 

The NEBHE staff appears to have been dutiful in attempting to keep everyone 
informed, and the problems which arise often seem to stem from difficulties of commu- 
nication within the participating institutions. Occasionally the individual con- 
sulted on a pending action either does not focus fully on the issue at the time or 
delays passing the information on to other interested officials. 

These types of communication problems occur in all organizations and are 
never completely resolved. Hpwever, the following recommendations are offered: 

Recommenr.'tion 6: As staff and legislators' schedules permit, face-to-face 

meetings to discuss the Regional Student Program and other 
opportunities for interstate cooperation should be arranged. 
Such sessions are extremely difficult to schedule, but 
opportunities for dialogue with legislators about the Program 
should be taken advantage of as they arise. 
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Recommendation 7: NEBHE should attempt to establish better communic;:tions re- 
garding the Regional Student Program with the presidents and/or 
provosts of the state universities. At the present time, most 
communications flow to the admissions officers (regarding under- 
graduate programs) and graduate deans. Relations with both 
groups are excellent, and communication at this level is 
entirely proper and desirable for many of the technical aspects" 
of operating the Program. But neither the admissions officers 
nor the graduate deans participate regularly in the inner 
policy making councils of the universities. Furthermore, im- 
portant information sometimes has failed to reach the presidents 
at the right time, with the result that they have felt bypassed. 
While decisions on channels of communication are not entirely 
within NEBHE's control (the institutions determine their own 
representation at NEBHE-scheduled meetings concerning the Pro- 
gram) , unnecessary misunderstandings could be avoided , and new 
opportunities might materialize, if better communication existed 
with the presidents and/or provosts as well as with the admis- 
sions officers and graduate deans. 

To summarize, the Regional Student Program is operating reasonably smoothly. 
Perceptions of the Program are positive. The basic policies are working. Liaison 
and coordination is, for the most part, effective. Except for the need for more 
effective methods of reaching prospective Regional Students, there are no difficult 
problems. 

IMPACT ON PLANNING 

In discussing the current operations of the Program, the role of the. Regional 
Student Program in higher education planning should also be mentioned. As Chapter 4 
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suggested, regional planning could be an extremely important by-product of the Pro- 
gram. This issue also provides a useful transition between consideration of the 
Prog)?am's current operations and its potential for the future. 

In general, education officials indicated that the Regional Student Program 
had not played a role in their planning in the past. A few exceptions were cited, 
but almost universally those interviewed could not identify instances where the 
existence of the Program had affected their planning. 

Instead, most of the discussion centered on the difficulties of surmounting 
state boundaries and dwelt on past instances where local ' decisions had been made 
which in fact contradicted the concept of a regional pattern of specialization. One 
commonly mentioned example of this was the field of oceanography. At the end of the 
1950's, a single strong program existed in the region at the University of Rhode 
Island. Now all six state universities have oceanography programs. Another example 
was classics. The University of Vermont has long had a recognized graduate program 
in classics. Nevertheless, in the late 1960's, the University of Massachusetts estab- 
lished a full-fledged doctoral program in this field. 

Many reasons were cited for the extreme difficulty of undertaking planning 
/' across state boundaries --including those reviewed in Chapter 4. The states, ob- 
viously, are the units of sovereignty: institutionally, politically and financially, 
the six states are self-conta-'ned, and all these pressures push In the direction of 
resolving issues and problems within their respective borders. 

The concept of specialization and division of labor between colleges and univer 
si ties also runs against the dynamics of institutional development. Universi ties tend 
to want to become comprehensive universities; and comprehensiveness is also the goal 
of many state colleges and two-year colleges. Quite clearly, any achievement in 
regional planning has some formidable obstacles to overcome. 

ERIC" .-y-^ 
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At the same time, it must be remembered that the 1960*s were a period of fan- 
tastic growth and expansion in higher education. New institutions and new programs 
sprang up everywhere the emphasis was on unmet needs and resources were rather 
freely available. The common expectation was that growth would continue indefinitely. 

In such an environment, it is not surprising that planning efforts in the 1960*s 
gave limited attention to the possibilities of regional integration. Colleges and uni- 
versities sought to broaden their range of offerings as well as to grow in size. States 
sought to meet al 1 of the higher education needs of their citizens. Funds were avail- 
able. There was little incentive to look carefully at the opportunities for coopera- 
tion or specialization. 

Despite what was reported in the interviews, however,, the existence of the . 
Regional Student Program probably did influence education planning in the 1960*s — 
at least to a limited extent. There are currently, for example, only two pharmacy 
programs, two law schools and one library science program at the New Engl and state 
universities; It is highly likely that additional programs would have been estab- 
lished if these study opportunities had not already existed through the Regional 
Student Program. 

The important point is, of course, that the assumptions governing higher 
education planning have changed drastically in the last few years. Whether the 
environment of the 1970/s is likely to be more conducive to interstate cooperation 
and regional planning is the critical question in considering the future of the 
Regional Student Program. 
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6 THE FUTURE: THE SETTING 

As mentioned earlier (Chapter 2), one of the characteristics of the Regional 
Student Program is that its administration is decentralized— most decisions are 
made by the participating colleges and universities. Unless this pattern changes 
drastically, therefore, the future of the Program will depend in large me';\sur$ on 
decisions made by these institutions* and these decisions will, in turn, be the pro- 
duct of the interaction, of two sets of considerations. On the one hand, these col- 
leges and universities will be faced in the 1970's with an environment very different 
from, that which existed in the 1960's. On the other hand, the Regional Student Pro- 
gram, as it presently operates, presents both incentives and disincentives for con- 
tinued or expanded participation. This chapter will elaborate on the nature of this 
environment and explore the pros and cons of participation in the Regional Student 
Program from the point of view of the participating institutions. 

THE 1970' S 

Speculation about the environment surrounding higher education in the 1970's 
is obviously subject to uncertainty, and an adequate treatment would require a major 
study. There are, however, certain basic changes to be expected from the 1960's 
about which most observers would agree. 

First, it is generally accepted that the era of rapid enrollment growth in 
higher education is nearly over and that greatly increased numbers of spaces at either* 
the Undergraduate or graduate level are no longer required. In part, this expectation 
: rests on demographic evidence: beginning in the mid-1950's, birth rates levelled off 
and then declined. The number of college-age youth will reach peak toward the middle 
of the 1970's, therefore, and not move upwards again until at least the m1d-1980's. 
Furthermore, it is not expected that the percentage of this cohort who will aspire 
to higher education will continue to expand as it has in the past. At what point 
the aspiration rate will level off is unknown, but certainly the recent difficulties 
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of both college graduates and graduate students to secure the type of employment, 
expected will increasingly affect individual decisions to pursue further education. 

One result of this leveling off in enrollment demand will be that fewpr n^w 
institutions and new programs are likely +o be f-^ablished iri the years ahead The 
focus has already shifted away from a preoccupation with growth and towards a concerr 
with the improvement of quality within present enrollments. The emphasis, in other 
words, is on consolidajtion. 

The secbiid; likely change is that additional resources will be increasingly 
harder to obtaiii;. Most states at'e already severely limiting appropriations in- 
creases, and although policy is uncertain, major increases in federal funding are 
not expected. There is also an increasing emphasis on accountability, with more 
stress on analysis of costs and .justification of expenditures. 

Third, an upwardroovemen t in tuition charges at public institutions is already 
occuring. In part, increased tuition has BeeR necessitated by fiscal pressures. In 
addition,, however, there; are signs of i philosophical shift concerning the import- 
ance of low tuition at -these institutions. 

Fourth, the locus of deciision making is shifting. Colleges and universities 
are no longer the indepspdent masters lof their fate. Coordinating boards have been 
estaJblished in many state witli varying degrees of authority in the areas of planning 
budgeting and program approval. Other states are combining several institutions unde 
single governing boards-. And increasingly, state legislators have shown a detemiina- 
ticm to participate more actively in hSgher educational decision making. 

HESWENCVAmEMAmPATI§N 

Finallif, «d of panti/cular importance -for t of the Regional Student 

Program* there air>ii unanswetted but l©om^g questions about student residency and' stu- 
dent emancipation i^ich threaten to aiiSKtejwine the conceptual foundation of the presen 
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system of state financing of public higher education. 

The New England states presently handle the residency question fairly simi- 
larly. Either as law or policy, each state has a definition of residency for tui- 
tion purposes. For minors, this definition assumes the student *s residence is 
identical with his parents. Once a determination of a student's residency is made, 
that determination is binding for the student's entire academic career. The concept 
of emancipation is accepted, but a strong burden of proof is placed on the student 
to establish that he is, in fact, emancipated. 

This type of formulation is in serious jeopardy, not only in New England but 
across the nation. First, many states (including several in New England) have given 
or are about to give 18-year-olds the responsibilities and priviledges of adulthood. 
This would appear to eliminate the link between students and parents in determining 
residency. Second, the courts are permitting voter registration after 30 days resi- 
dency. Can a person eligible to vote be held not to be a resident for tuition pur- 
poses? It seems doubtful that such a distinction will be upheld for long. 

If residency can be established in a new state in 30 days by 18-year-olds who 
have not necessarily paid taxes in that state, the rationale for distinguishing be- 
tween in-state and out-of-state tuition disappears . What should take its place? 
Should a single (and presumably higher) tuition rate be established? Should credit 
be given to students whose parents have paid taxes In the state? Should the .state 
support students through student aid rather than institutions through appropriations 
If so, and if large numbers of students declare themselves emancipated, how can stu- 
dent aid be financed? Is a new role for the federal government inevitable? 

No one knows the answers to these questions yet. Only time will tell But 
change is in the wind. 
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INCENTIVES AMD DISINCENTIVES 

As mentioned earlier, one of the most significant developments in the govern- 
ance of higher education has been the emergence of state bodies charged with the 
responsibility for planning and coordinating the future of higher (and increasingly 
all postsecondary) education in their states. There is little doubt that these 
agencies, which now exist in one form or another in four of the New England states, 
will play an important role in the future evolution of the Regional Student Program. 
As a rule, state coordinating bodies tend to be concerned with fostering within 
their states the same pattern of specialization leading to efficiency and economy 
which this Program makes possible on a regional basis. Officials of these agencies 
are, therefore, positive toward the objectives of the Program as well as aware of 
the difficulties involved* Nevertheless, it is useful to consider the future of 
the Program from the perspective of the colleges and universities themselves since 
their full cooperation is and will continue to be essential for its future success. 

Accordingly, it is next necessary to look at the incentives and disincentives 
for participation in the Regional Student Program as perceived by the colleges and 
universities. Obviously these incentives and disincentives vary in relevance and 
impact from state to state and institution to institution. 

VJSWCENTJVES 

It Is useful to begin with the disincentives, of which there are two: 
(1) budgetary effects and (2) fear of regional restrictions on institutional develop 
ment. 

In New England, public colleges and universities are financed in one of two 
ways: either the state appropriates the entire budget, in iwhich case tuition re- 
ceipts are deposited in the general fund of the state, or the state appropriates les 
than the total budget, in which case the institution retains whatever tuition is col 
lected. Depending on the approach, tuition has diftering importance to the institu- 
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tions. Where tuition is deposited to the state,. the amount of tuition collected 
does not directly affect the operation of the institution. But where tuition is 
retained by the institution, every dollar in tuition foregone means a direct loss 
in resources for the institution. 



The following table shows (1) which of the two approaches is followed for 
each of the institutions currently in the Regional Student Program and (2) the dol- 
lar difference between in-state and out-of-state tuition in those cases where tuition 
is retained by. the institution: 



Two-Year Institutions; 



State Colleges: 



State Universities; 



Tuition Deposited 
To The State 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 

Connecticut 
Massachusetts 



Connecticut 
Massachusetts 



Tuition Retained by the Institution 
State " Tuition Differential 



Vermont 
Rhode Island 



Rhode Island 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



$580 



$750 
$830 

Undergrad. Grad. 



^ All out-of-state students are regional students. 
^ Will not participate in the program until 1973-7 



Jnaerg 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$ 900 
$1 ,450 



$ 900 
$1 ,000 
$ 100 
$1 ,450 
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This distinction is particularly important for the future of the Regional 
Student Program. In a state where tuition is retained, admission of a Regional . Stu* 
dent represe^T^ts a direct loss of revenue equal to the difference between in-state 
and out-of-state tuition. The above table indicates the "resource cost" of each 
Regional Student: In a period when resources are tight, this cost constitutes a 
real disincentive for aggressive promotion of the Regional Student Program. 
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The second disincentive is an emotional fear that the Regional Student Pro.- 
gram might in the future lead to some form of regional coordination of academic de- 
velopmer.t. As discussed in Chapter 5, coordination on a regional basis does not now 
exist; this anxiety is entirely prospective. Nevertheless, the possibility that 
future academic development might be influenced by regional planning is, to some 
officials, a reason for restraint. 

Turning now to the incentives for participation, the first two are the con- 
verse of the above disincentives. First, for those institutions where tuition is 
deposited to the state, there is no. financial penalty for admitting Rejgional Students 
Since there is no direct "resource cost", this is often an incentive for participa-- 
tion. 

Second,. the Regional Student Program opens up new possibilities for institu- 
tional development. In the past, the existence of the Program actually helped cer- 
tain colleges and universities to "stake out territory". If a state university, for 
example, wanted to start a new program for which in-state demand was insufficient, 
the Regional Student Program provided a means of generating the additional enrollment 
needed. Once the program was established, the other New England state universities 
might'be precluded from developing a competing program since their students were 
already being served. 

Although assistance in the creation of riew programs is less relevant now, the 
Program can still aid institutional development. The graduate deans at several of 
the state universities, for examples clearly see the 'Regional Student Program as pro- 
viding a form of financial aid to their students from New England, thereby freeing 
limited aid resources for other students. 

The third incentive relates to the general acceptance ofjthe Program •There 
ERsLCis, first, a moral pressure towards regional cooperation: The concept of cooperation; 
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is so reasonable that no one opposes it on the level of principle. The commitment 
of legislators to the Program is important here. The age of the Program is also an 
important factor — after 15 years it is well established and has momentum. Finally 
and by no means least important, is the hard work of the NEBHE staff in publicizing 
and developing a constituency for the Program. 

The fourth incentive is the possible prestige connected with participation in 
the Program. This is particularly true for the state colleges and two-year colleges 

Fifth, there is a positive pressure stemming from a state's overalJ_ partici- 
pation in the Program. At the Universities of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, for 
example, it costs the universities between $900 and $1,450 in tuition income for 
every Regional Student enrolled. At the same time, however, these institutions are 
aware that, ov erall , their states are net creditors in the exchange of students. 
While the loss of revenue to themselves is regretted, therefore, these universities 
are hesitant to jeopardize a relationship generally favorable to their states' 
citizens. 

In summary, several considerations are dominant in the thinking of colleges . 
and universities as they perceive the Regional Student Program. The Program is 
logical and it has a history, prestige, momentum and a constituency that cannot be 
ignored. The Program has budgetary effects, however, and while these effects are 
non-existent or positive for some institutions, there are real costs involved in 
participating for others. Finally, the Program has the potential of affecting aca- 
demic development and autonomy. It allowed certain institutions to "stake out terri 
tory" in the past, but some fear that it might lead to restrictions on development 
in the future. 



7 THE FUTURE: THE SHORT RUN 

Given the likely environment of higher education in the 1970's and the pros 
and cons of participation in the Regional Student Program, what can be expected in 
the future? It is useful to consider each type of institution In turn. 

TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

The two-year institutions accept students on the bases of both unique curri- 
cula and proximity. Currently 30 percent of the Regional Students (or 548) are en- 
rolled at 24 of these institutions. Except for four community colleges in Massachu- 
setts, no institution has more than 30 Regional Students enrolled and more than half 
have fewer than 15. 

The major observation with respect to the two-year institutions is that the 
Regional Student Program has had limited impact on them. These institutions have 
few out-of-state students^ and virtually all are Regional Students. Only Vermont 
Technical College experiences financial consequences through participation. Looking 
ahead, no two-year colleges or institutes anticipate any significant change in Re- ; 
gional Student enrollment patterns. They expect more Regional Students, but not many 
more. This is a peripheral program for the two-year institutions, therefore, and one 
which provides certain advantages and no problems. 

The two-year institutions are primarily designed to serve commuting students. 
Accordingly, planning in these institutions is oriented to the situation in their own 
states. For the three southern states this currently means preparing students for 
the local labor market. In the northern states it al^o means equipping young men and 
women who will move away from the home state. There has been contact between two- 
year officials of the New England states, but, as yet, no serious attempt to integrat 
planning. 
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Some of their programs are high cost and underenrolled, as, for example, the 
nuclear engineering technology program at Hartford State Technical College. Wider 
publicity about the Regional Student Program could be useful in generating out-of- 
state students for this program and others like it. 

Recommendation 8: The officials of the two-year institutions tend to be prag- 
matic, concerned with good inanagement, and inclined to be 
cooperative with one another. NEBHE can play a useful role 
by keeping these institutions in contact with one another and 
by helping them focus cooperatively on their high-cost/low- 
demand programs. (The two-year college people have high re- 
gard for the NEBHE staff which should facilitate this form 
of leadership.) 

In conclusion, the Regional Student Program can be expected to go forward 
smoothly at the two-year college level with continued, if not spectacular, addi- 
tional growth. 

THE STATE COLLEGES 

The state colleges will not be enrolling students under the Regional Student 
Program until this September. Conversations with state college officials in Connect 
cut, Massachusetts and Vermont indicated that no one» at this time, has any idea 
exactly what will happen next fall in terms of the enrollment of Regional Students. 

The state colleges are, however, enthusiastic about .participating in the Pro- 
gram. Because of the similarity of their programs, the state colleges find it diffi 
cult to apply the concept of uniqueness. Furthermore, there are potential problems 
in relating the programs at the state colleges to those at the state universities, 
particularly at the graduate level . NEBHE is working closely with both sets of 
institutions to work out such problems as they appear* 
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In short, it is too early to speculate how the Regional Student Program will 
function at the state college level. 

STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

At the state universities and Lowell Technological Institute the situation is 
worth more extended consideration. Historically, the state universities fathered 
interstate cooperation in New England, developed the Regional Student Program along 
with NEBHE, and currently enroll two-thirds of the Regional Students. (See Chapter 2) 
Second, these institutions are important to the region both in terms of size and 
programs offered. The Universities of Connecticut and Massachusetts, for example, 
account for 25 percent of the undergraduates enrolled in public institutions in their 
respective states. For the other states, this percentage Is: 40 percent at the 
Orono Campus of the University of Maine, 50 percent at the University of New Hampshire 
and 66 percent at the Universities of Rhode Island and Vermont. And these percentages 
do not include graduate and professional enrollments. 

Third, the character of many of these universities' programs could benefit by 
regional cooperation. For several programs, the enrollment base in the home state 
may be insufficient to support a quality program. This is particularly true at the 
graduate level in the four smaller states. Finally, the personnel at these univer- 
sities are comfortable with each other, primarily because of the similarity of mission. 

It is helpful to begin by reviewing briefly the extent of eacn institution's 
involvement in the Regional Student Program in 1971-72: 

• The University of Connecticut has the largest Regional Student, enrollment 
(487 students). More than one-third of these students are enrolled in 
physical therapy (178). Other programs with significant enrollments are 
pharmacy (59), social work (40), and law (20). The remaining 190 students 
are scattered, with 158 enrolled in 74 other graduate programs. 
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% The University of Rhode Island has the second largest Regional Student en- 
rollment, 325 students. Pharmacy (95), library science (79), and dental 
hygiene (40) are the largest programs. The remainder are enrolled in a 
variety of programs, primarily at the graduate level. 

• The University of Massachusetts has the third largest Regional Studtentr en- 
rollment (217) and prhaps the most diffuse: enrollment pattern. General 
education - masters level (24), turf mana^ent (18) and hotel and -restau- 
rant administration (3) are the largest programs. The remaining 167 stu- 
dents are scattered among a variety of (primarily graduate) programs. 

• Next is the University of New Hampshire with 211 students, all at the 
undergraduate level. Its major programs are occupational therapy (92), 
social services (48) and hotel administration (22) and art education (17). 

• The Universities of Maine and Vermont enroll 95 and 87 Regional Students, 
respectively. The larger programs are law In Maine (52), dental hygiene 
in Vermont (22) and forestry In Maine (18). 

UNVERGmUATE LEVEL 

At the undergraduate level, there is good reason to think that the enrollment 
of Regional Students is likely to be smaller in the future. Because of the budgetary 
squeeze, the state universities are dropping Regional Programs where they believe 
sufficient demand from full-tuition paying, out-of-state students is available to 
fill'the program. Also, in a number of Regional Programs, the increase in applica- 
tions from qualified in-state students is filling spaces formerly filled by Regional 
Students. This phenomena is particularly noticeable in the allied health fields 
where, in keeping with national trends, increased numbers of students are applying. 

Following are some specific examples of undergraduate Regional Programs which 
have recently been withdrawn or which are currently under review: 
O - At the University of Connecticut, the decision has been made to with- 

draw physical therapy (now 178 students). Two factors are involved: 
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an increase in in-state demand, and a decrease in available clinical 
opportunities* 

- At the Universfty of New Hampshire, th&oceiupational therapy program 
(now 92 students) is being withdrawn because of its high cost and the 
increasing nmber of applicants. (Only 18 of 180 qualified regional 
applicants could be accepted for next year.) Social service (now 48 
students) and art education (now 17 students) are also being withdrawn. 

- At the Universitty of Vermont, religion (now 3 students) and social 
service (now 11 students) have been dropped and dental hygiene (now 
22 students) is under review because of its high cost. 

- At the University of Rhode Island, only 2 new Regional Students were 
accepted in dental hygiene for next year (now 40 students). A peak 
has been reached in commercial fisheries (now 11 students). 

It should be recognized that the closing out of Regional Programs because of 
expanding in-state demand is both a predictable process and one not inconsistent with 
the objectives of the Regional Student Program. One advantage of the Program is that 
it permits an institution to establish a new program at optimum size at the outset 
even though sufficient in-state demand may not be available. Eventually, however, a 
point may well be reached when a second such program is needed in the region to meet 
total regional demand. That second program should then be established, (NEBHE and 
the state universities now. face this prospect in a number of the program areas 
illustrated above.) 

GRADUATE LEVEL . 

Turning to the graduate level , it is here that the most significant opportu- 
nity may exist for increased interstate cooperation given the 1 ikely higher education 
environment of the 1970' s. Although tl?e difficulties of transcending state boundaries 
are great, a cooperative effort lamorig itiie state um^ a regional 
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pattg?# #f specialization at the graduate level might have a reasonable chance of 
susre^^^d, if successful , would be:iof gr€iat benefit to each of the universities 
ast^fl ^ to region. 

^hB devfeiji0pnient of graduate education at the state universities Is relatively 
recen^' This ^i^wth began in the laite 1950's and proceeded rapidly during the 1960's. 
Many f^®W prog were developed during this period. 

M'mt is taroublesome is that so many of these graduate programs are relatively 
srnall/ An analysis of the enrollment in graduate programs in the New Englland state 
uniss^/^lties in 1959-70 revealed that, by field of specialization, 78 percent (251 
out_at3Z2 ) of these programs were smaller than the United States average in those 
field^-^tha^^ This would appear to have important implications for both the 




cost ^'^'^f niore importantly, the quality of these programs. (See Appendix E) 

These implications were discussed with the presidents » graduate deans and 
other ^Wcials at the six state universities. These discussions were very cordial, 
and tJ^^lv* receptivity to the notion of a regional approach to graduate education was 
great^^ than expected. That is not to say that the idea was eagerly embraced. How- 
ever, a result of those conversations, it was possible to construct plausible 
arguffl^'^ts both for and against a cooperative effort of the state universities to 
plan *°9ether in this period of consolidation. 

The argument for a cooperative effort goes as follows; 

/'A majority of the graduate programs appear to be too small . In most academic 
field^* the expansion of knowledge has been so great that only large departments can 
satfs factory cc a di:sci|pline. Thts, in turn, requirres a sizab*»e en- 

i^ln^^ ofSiStudents if costs are to be Icept within reasonable bounds.. A small pro- 
^ni!^^1i«S^one of two things: either that theaxoverage of the field will be rela- 

iiwe^^arro*'^ or that the program will &e of high cost. Neither Is desirable. 
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"Competition among universities at c&e graduate level is likely to intensify 
during the 1970's. There will be a premium an quality programs because students are 
unlikely to continue to enroll in programs which do not lead to employment. Further- 
more, mass and breadth are important in competing for federal research support. In 
the area of environmental studies, for example, no New England state university has 
been able to secure federal r^upport for this very reason. 

"Cost considerations are also important. With the financial pressures currently 
experienced and anticipated, university administrations will have to take a hard look 
at existing programs and are likely to be forced to realign and/or drop some of them. 

"Joint planning for the region, leading to specialization in particular areas 
at each university campus, would provide an opportunity to undertake such a realign- 
ment in a comprehensive and reasonable way. Responsibilities could be allocated on 
the basis on comparative advantage. A region of twelve-million people could support 
a comprehensive graduate education system of excellence if it took such a form. 

"From the point of view of each of the universities, a cooperative regional 
plan is a means for overcoming particular interest groups who otherwise can prevent 
a sensible realignment. The University of Connecticut, for example, has thought for 
some time that it should phase out dairy farming. The agricultural interests in 
Connecticut have prevented this. If, however, a regional plan of specialization was' 
- developed, in which Connecticut, for examples, might depend on Vermont for dairy 
farming while Vermont relied on Connecticut for metallurgy and aerospace engineering, 
the opposition would have a weaker case. 

"It should not be expected that such a plan could be worked out quickly. It 
would take time and effort. But it is in the self-interest of all six state univer- 
sities, as well as the general interest of the region, to have such a pattern of 
specialization evolve. 
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The argument against regional specialization can be put as follows: 
"It is too late to think of specialization. All of these programs already 
exist. It is a fundamental fact of university life that you can never drop a graduate 
program. Graduate work is central to institutional prestige and institutional dyna- 
mics. Faculty must be given an opportunity to do research — you can't attract a 
decent faculty otherwise. 

"Furthermore, even if you wanted to cooperate, on what basis would you spe- 
cialize. Academic programs are endlessly linked:, undergraduate and graduate, and 
among graduate fields. How would you differentiate programs and divide them up? 
Specialization, in the last analysis, depends on the particular interest of each 
faculty member. In addition, even if you could split up the teaching responsibility, 
there is the problem of continuing education, extension and research in support of 
the local economy. If engineering were centered at the University of Massachusetts, 
for example, what would IBM In Burlington, Vermont do when it wanted assistance? 

"Even if an agreement were desired, would there really be a way to surmount 
the barriers of state boundaries. The states have different financial policies, 
different educational objectives, and, on the more mundane level, different procedures. 
How could agreement ever be reached? 

"And even if an agreement were reached, there would still be dangers and prob- 
lems. The costs of coordination might be enormous, enough perhaps to eat up any 
savings. And in an interstate arrangement of this sort, everything depends on per- 
sonalities: what happens when a particular university president resigns or a parti- 
cular governor loses re-election?" 

Which of these arguments is correct? In a sense, they pass each other in the 
night. Everyone agrees that a problem exists. The disagreement relates to whether 
an interstate solution is feasible. Obviously a comprehensive plan of specialization 
cannot and should not be developed or Implemented without adequate lead time. But 
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by building upon the Regional Student Program, and by working in a series of steps, 
important strides in the direction of furthering the quality and the economy of 
graduate education in New England may well be achievable. 

Recommendation 9: In order to further study the graduate question and to explore 

other opportunities for cooperation between the state universi- 
ties, NEBHE and the state university presidents should jointly 
establish and fund the staff position "State University Coordi- 
nator". This individual would report to both NEBHE and the 
state university presidents. His responsibility would be to 
study, initiate and support a variety of cooperative efforts 
between the New England state universities. To increase con- 
tact with state university personnel, the coordinator might 
initially be based at the New England Center for Continuing 
Education in Durham, New Hampshire. 

EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM 

Before concluding this discussion of the irmediate future, two possible ex- 
tensions of the Program deserve mention: the participation of private colleri^;is and 
universities and cooperative arrangements beyond New England's borders. 

mVATE IhlSTlTmOhiS 

In a region where private higher education has traditionally been as impor- 
tant as it has in New England (see Chapter 3), it is obvious that the potential for 
participation by private colleges and universities should be considered in any 
cooperative effort. At present. Tufts University is involved in the contract por- 
tion of the Regional Student Program by virtue of its agreement with the Board for 
the training of dental students from the State of Maine. In addition, several other 
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private institutions have approached NEBHE regarding involvement in the Program 
either through formal contracts or through student interchange, if appropriate 
guidelines could be developed^ 

The policies underlying student interchange, however, make it difficult to 
conceive how private colleges and universities might participate. One of the pri- 
mary benefits to students of the Program regards the saving of the differential 
between in-state and out-of-state tuition, a differential that does not exist at 
private institutions. There does not appear to be any way to involve the private 
schools in the student interchange program, therefore, at least in the immediate 
future. 

There is, however, no such barrier to contract programs, as the involvement 
of Tufts University illustrates. (There, of course, a tuition savings has been 
negotiated with the cost-of-education allowance by the State of Maine offsetting the 
loss of tuition income to Tufts. See Chapter 2.) In fact, virtually any arrange- 
ment between the individual state governments and any private institution is theoreti- 
cally feasible through the contract mechanism with NEBHE facilitating such arrange- 
ments either across state lines or even within a particular state where constitutional 
restrictions may exist (as in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) . 

When the question of the possible involvement of private institutions in the 
Program was raised during the interviews, it was generally believed that the issues 
of including the private sector in all future higher educational planning and of 
public support for private higher education were increasingly important. However, 
it was also generally felt that these issues would need to be faced within the 
individual states before any broadly based regional or interstate approach could be 
considered. 
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BEVOHD NEW ENGLANV 

The interview process also sought to determine whether the New England states 
should seek to confine their interstate cooperative efforts within the region's 
boundaries or whether cooperative arrangements should be pursued beyond New England. 
The sentiment of those interviewed was unanimous. Other cooperative arrangements 
should be established wherever possible. 

In fact, such arrangements have already been negotiated on a limited basis, 
and further development beyond New EngUnd seems likely. Before a recent reassess- 
ment of its priorities, for example, Vermont had agreed to allow NEBHE to secure 
subsidized training opportunities for its residents in industrial arts education at 
any institution outside of Vermont, and such arrangements had been made with colleges 
in Arizona and Colorado. (See Chapter 2) The State of New Hampshire has also 
recently signed an agreement with Ohio State University for the professional training 
of up to 5 of its residents in veterinary medicine, a program not currently avail- 
able in any of the New England states despite a critical shortage of veterinarians 
in the region. 

Furthermore, discussions have been initiated between the Connecticut state 
colleges, the State University of New York, and NEBHE to determine if a student 
interchange program (possibly border exchange) is feasible between those two states, 
and the University of Maine is developing arrangements with certain Canadian insti- 
tutions. 

The conclusion is inescapable. 

Recommendation 10: Interstate cooperation should not be:ixonfined to any type 

of institution or any particular region, but rather ex- 
tended wherever reasonable and feasible. 



8 THE FUTURE: THE LONGER RUN 

Speculation as to the long-run future of the Regional Student Program is 
extremely difficult because of the residency question. The structure of the present 
Program is closely related to the differentiation between in-state and out-of-state 
tuition. If that difference disappears, the structure of the Program will have to 
change. 

It seems likely, however, that the educational, social, economic and technolo- 
gical forces which presently make regional cooperation beneficial will grow in import 
ance. It is appropriate in concluding, therefore, to suggest a number of areas for 
further study which may be important for the future evolution of regional cooperation 

(1) Border exchange : Under the Regional Student Program, the two-year 
institutions accept students from across state lines if they live 
relatively close by. The possibility of extending this policy is 
worthy of further study. It could have potential relevance for the 
state colleges, particularly for students from New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Connecticut who might commute to Massachusetts' institutions. It 
also might be applicable, at both the state and community college 
level, where the borders of Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island converge. Specific contract arrangements are, of course, one 
possible way that border exchange might be extended. 

(2) The Open University : The open university concept, which is barely 
three years old in the United States, is popular in the region. The 
University of Vermont has sent a team to England to look at Its 
Open University and has done some planning since. The University 

of Maine has developed a design. Massachusetts has developed three 
proposals: one prepared by the University of Massachusetts, one by 
the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, and one in the early 
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stages of development by the state college system. And in Connec- 
ticut, the community colleges are developing a proposal. All of 
these efforts are still in the conceptual stage and no decisions to 
implement them have been made. On the basis of logic, this would 
appear to be an ideal area for regional cooperation. If the develop- 
ment of materials is contemplated, only two of the states would appear 
to have sufficient resources. '^}orking together, however, the regional 
"market" is large enough to do something quite significant. 
Elimination of financial disincentives : In Chapter 6 it was noted 
that, for those institutions which retain their tuition, the admission 
of Regional Students involves a financial cost. The elimination of 
this disincentive would be desirable. There are at least two possible 
ways to do this. First, the annual budget for these colleges and uni- 
versities could include a special allowance for the estimated nuisber 
of Regional Students expected to be enrolled, thereby eliminating the 
budgetary burden on the institution. Alternatively, a system of inter- 
state reimbursement could be established whereby each state contributes 
resources in line with educational benefits received by its residents. 
Funds could be exchanged to "balance the books" either annually or at 
multi-year intervals. In either case, the key to final acceptance 
would be to persuade the six state legislatures that higher education 
in their state, as well as in. the region, stands to benefit from an 
increase in interstate cooperation. 

Elimination of tuition benefits : As mentioned in Chapter 2, Regional 
Students currently receive two benefits from the Program: it broadens 
the.accessibility of educational opportunities (through the second 
preference policy) and it makes these opportunities available at a 
reduced (in- state) tuition rate. A period of confusion lies ahead, 
however, regarding residency and In-state/out-of-state tuition. It 
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might be advisable, therefore, to study the viability of the Regional 
Student Program if second preference in admission were the only 
benefit to Regional Students. Would the Program still be attractive 
to students? Would lower income students find themselves excluded? 
Would the effects on regional education development still be positive? 
Private Sector : As already described in Chapters 3 and 7, the private 
colleges and universities in New England have traditionally provided 
educational opportunities for substantial numbers of the region's 
citizens, but no way has yet been suggested for directly involving 
these institutions in the Program except through contractual arrange- 
ments. Given the likely prospect of some form of public support for 
many of these institutions in the future. Increased consideration 
should be given to the possibilities of (1) further contracting with 
interested private colleges and universities for educational services 
and/or (2) providing student assistance ta, support students attending 
these institutions in such a way as to expand educational opportunities 
and avoid the expensive duplication of facilities while at the same 
time assisting these schools. The Regional Student Program may pro- 
vide the mechanism for such a program(s), particularly as state 
boundaries or constitutional issues may have to be transcended. 
And, as answers to the questions posed in (4) above become available, 
it may even be feasible to Include private institutions in the student 
Interchange portion of the Program. 

Graduate Education : As stated in Chapter 7, given the likely higher 
educational environment of the 1970* s, it is perhaps at the graduate 
level where the most significant opportunities lie for Increased inter- 
state cooperation. Although a modest attempt was made in this report 
to analyze the current status of graduate and professional education at 
the state universities and Lowell Technological. Institute (Appendix E), 
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much remains left to be done. The staff member "State University 
Coordinator" v^ecommended in Chapter 7 could begin to develop the infor- 
mation required to effect the necessary specialization and cooperation 
at these institutions. Beyond that, however, closer analysis of all_ 
graduate programs in New England — • public and private, college and uni- 
versity, existing and contemplated — needs to be undertaken if more 
effective utilization of all of the region's higher educational 
resources is to be achieved. 

(7) Coordinating Agencies : Closely related to this last item is the 
developing role of coordinating agencies in the region and the nation* 
As these agencies begin to look more closely at all postsecondary 
educational resources within their states (with an eye toward efficiency 
and economy) they will also soon begin to look at the resources in their 
neighboring states. The Regional Student Program has already laid the 
foundation for that type of scrutiny* and the question for the future 

is to what extent might the Regional Student Program or NEBHE be of 
additional assistance to these agencies? 

(8) Costs and Benefits : At the outset of this evaluation, there was a great 
deal of interest expressed in an analysis of the costs and benefits of 
the Program. Unfortunately, the amount of solid cost information pre- 
sently available precluded an indepth analysis along these lines 
although a general discussion of costs and benefits was presented in 
Chapter 4. Increasingly, however, the states and institutions are 

. moving in the direction of planning, programming, budgeting systems (PPBS); 
and management inforination systems are developing which may yield the 
necessary cost data. If and when such a time arrives, this important 
task should be completed. 

(9) Future Evaluation : During its first decade, the Regional Student Pro- 
gram showed little growth or development c Accordingly, there was littile 
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to study. During the past four years., however, the Program, and the 
higher educational environment w1th1n which it has operated, have 
shown dramatic changes. This is likely to continue through the 1970 's. 
As the many questions raised throughout this report are resolved, many 
new ones will arise. Accordingly, staps should be taken to regularly 
monitor the growth and development of the Regional Student Program and 
an updating of this evaluation should probably be undertaken as soon 
as 1975. 

CONCLUSION 

Interstate cooperation in any field of public policy — whether it be trans- 
portation, the environment, or education — is very difficult. The states have 
always been the basic units of sovereignty; both the federal government and local 
governments were created by, the delegatioh of powers from the states. Each state 
has its own Institutions, its own politics, and its own way of doing things, and 
state borders are highly resi stent to cooperative activity. 

Compared to total New England student enrollment, the Regional Student Program 
1s rather small. Compared to other regional efforts at interstate cooperation in 
higher education, however, the Program has been quite significant. 

Given its present policies and objectives, the Regional Student Program has 
broad acceptance and Is operating smoothly. The most significant opportunity in the 
coming years appears to be the potential for strengthening publicly supported graduate 
education through a pattern of specialization between the six state universities. The 
pressing uncertainty Is how higher educational finance In general, and interstate 
cooperation In particular, will be affected by the instant residency of students. 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



As stated in the introduction, PART ONE of this report was prepared to pro- 
vide a common basis for the interviews with education and government leaders through- 
out New England. Following is the series of questions to which rear cions v;e e sought 
during the interview process. 

The questions are organized under three headings: 

- Performance to date 

- Extensions of present policies 

- New departures in interstate cooperation 

Questions under the first heading were directed at an evaluation of the current opera 
tion of the Regional Student Program., The second group sought reactions to some 
possible revisions and extensions of present policies. The third group of questions 
concerned several more basic issues in interstate cooperation in New England. 

PERFORMANCE TO DATE 

A. General 

1. What is your view of the desirability and feasibility of interstate 
cooperation in New England? 

2. What is your assessment of the Regional Student Program? 

3. Are there any major prcbl ems in the way the Program has operated? 

4. Are there opportunities whfch have been overlooked? 

5. Are there ways in which the Program should be changed? 

B. Planning 

1. Has the Regional Student Program played a role in planning at your 
institution or in your state? 
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What do consider the proper relatipiKfiip between institutional 
Plaining, state planning, and regional -plianning? 
A Are theregpianning functions which are not currently being fulfilled 
which the; iRegional Student Program, or fEBHE, could help to implement? 

C. I^m-J^^ions 

How is the policy of second preference for admissions administered 
at your Institution? 
^> Are there out-of-state quotas, or other policies, which must be 
followed In the present and future admission of students under the 
Regional Student Program? 

D. Adm^"^'stration 

1. How aj^e decisions to open a program to Regional Students made at 

your institution? 
^. How is liaison with NEBHE and other participating institutions 

maintained? 

^« Are there particular administrative problems you believe should be 
addressed? 

Performance 

K low Well hswe Regional Students a:t your in^tfituti on performed? 



F. Vfsf'^my 

^■v fee the goaliHahd objective^^^^^ Program well 

understood in your state and at your institut^ion? 
^» How» in your judgement, do most people hear about the Program? 
3, Qq you have suggestions on how the Program.might be better publicized? 

S. Exp^^'^iations for the Future ;, 

: 1 . Do you expect that the Regional Student Program will continue to 
. expand rapidly? Why? Why not? 
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2. If the Regional Student Program were to triple in the next five years, 
what would be the resultant benefits and/or problems for your institu- 
tion or your state? 

H. Financing 

1. Are you aware of any financial problems which the Regional Student- 
Program creates for your institution or your state? 

EXTENSION OF PRESENT POLICIES 

A. Residency 

The Regional Student Program rests, in part, on the traditional distinction 
between in-state and out-of-state students. Yet the basis for this distinc- 
tion — the concept of state residency — is undergoing extensive revision. 
College students formerly were considered dependent children of their tax- 
paying parents. But, increasingly, 18-year olds ais: asserting independence 
of their parents, and the'courts are extending to them the rights and respon- 
sibilities of adults, including residency for voting purposes at^ the s^^^^^^^^ 
their college or tinii^versity. 

1. Has the question of residency created any problems in the operation 
of the Regional Student Program in your state? 

2. What effects do you expect the changing definition of residency to 
have on the financing and operation of public higher education at 
your institution over the mext decade? 

B. Border Exchange 

The two-year colleges in the Regional Student Program permit students who 
live closer to a college in a neighboring state to enroll in that college. 
This aspect of the program has been very successful . A proposal deserving 
consideration is to extend the "border exchange" concept to the state 
ERsLC colleges and/or the state universities. 
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1. Might the "border exchange" concept beneficially be extended at 

appropriate state colleges and/or state universities? Why? Why not? 

C. Optimum Program Size 

Educational programs have been opened generally to Regional Students on the 
basis of uniqueness. An additional criteria— optimum program size — Re- 
serves consideration. Most academic programs require a critical mass of 
faculty and students. If the crtlSical mass is not achieved, one of two unde- 
sirable results occurs: either tie pr&yram is of extremely high cost oe a 
per student basis, or thv cope a'nd, therefore, the quality of the program 
is limited. 

In cases where a program has a reasonable element of uniqueness and whers 
enrollment is below the optimrai, therefore, consideration should be given to 
. opening the program to Reg ional S&dents. The additional costs relating to 
the iextra students would be well feel ow average costs, the quality of the pro- 
gram M)uld be likely to be improved, and the resources of thF institution 
wouM be more effectively employed.. 

1. Might the concept of optimum program size be useful as a^supplementsugy? 
criteria for opening programs ito Regional Students? Why?. Why mtS. 

D. Specialimtion in Gradua^^ 

In recent years, considerable ^aittention has been focused on graduate iaBi pro- 
fessional education because of its high cost and the sudden shift in tfe rela- 
tion between supply and demand for Ph.D. holders and other highly trained: 
personnel . 

The Carnegie Commission, for example; has stated in The Capitol and the Campus 

A much higher degree of interstate cooperation is required if states 
are to take advantage of the opportunities. afforded by interstate 
student migration. These opportunities are most evident at the gradu- 
ate level. The very high costs of top quality graduate and professional 
instruction! particularly in medicine and in the sciences Where comp 
laboratory equipment is essential , make it difficult for any one state - \ 
to offer in its public institutions a complex range of graduate add pro- 
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fessional criteria. Increasingly^ high cost graduate and professional 
instruction ought to be considered on a regional or a national basis 
rather than a state basis, with universities specializing in high 
quality graduate offerings in particular disciplines, (p. 59) 

In 1970-71, over 80 percent of the graduate and professional degree programs 
at the seven state universities were open to Regional Students, but only 20 
percent of the programs had Regional Students enrolled in them. (See Appen- 
dix E) 

1. Is regional specialization in graduate and professional training at 
the public universities in (New England a reasonable objective? 

■^1. If so, is the RegiofiaT Student Program a viable mechanism for fostering 
such special izationi' 

3. Why are Regional Students enrolled in a comparatively small percentage 
of the programs operrr under the Regional Student Program? 

4. Are the students unaware or uninterested in the opportunities? 

5. Are faculty, department chairmen, and deans at the universities 
knowledgable about the Program? 

E. -Transfer for Part of a Degree Program 

The Regional Student Program might be adapted to permit students to attend 
another institution for a term or a year to take advantage of an academic 
resource not available ?at his home institution. The Big Ten and theiUhiver- 
sity of Chicago through the Conference on Institutional Cooperation (C.I. C.) 
has such a program for graduate students only, called the 'Travelling 
Scholar Program". 

^. Should the Regional Student Program be adapted to permit short-term 
transfers within New England colleges and universities? 

NEW DEPARTURES IN INTERSTATE COOPERATION 

A. Open College, External Degree Programs, and Regional Examining Universities 

One of the most vital current innovations in higher education is the effort 
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to increase flexibility^ in time and space wf thin higher education and to open 
new options for individual students. ExampT^es are the Open University in 
Great Britain^ Empire State College of the State University of New York, and 
the Office of Education's ''University ifthout Walls" program. 

1. Are there currently plans to develop stmfliar opportunities for higher 
education in youinstate? 

2. If so,,, has though tJt^n given to a regirajal effort? 

3. Will it be possibfeTor the smaller stated' :to develop such programs 
without regional coroperation? 

4. If a regional -effort were intended, wouM it ifce best to organize 

on a regional bas^is at the start, or ishcBilidrtr^^ program be initiated 
withini one or -ainotteer s tteii e^^tericfed? 

Private Institutions 

An important issue in this region is whethsr;, and how, private, institutions 
might participate in m^i system of interstate: CiODperaiti on fi'n higher education 
In New England. The^Nem; England statesrieBrPEE^^m^^ than any other 

region of the country ittpon the private;;cdillsaiBS and universities for the 
education of their youth. Furthermore, aisi^nifi^^^ attend a 

private college in a neighboring New EngTairdKstate. Of the 53 percent of the 
New England undergraduate students enrolled in private higher education, only 
one half are enrolled in their state of residence, with the other half divided 
more or less equally between the other New England states and the rest of the 
nation. At the same time, if one looks at the private institutions located 
within each state's boundaries, an average of only 44 percent of the students 
at these institutions are from the state of location, with an additional 18 
percent from New England and the remainder from the rest of the country. 
Given the current financial uncertainty of private higher education, these 
data suggest that the New England states have a strong self-interest In co- 
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ordinating their policies regarding private higher jeiiHiati on. 

1. Are there currently any efforts to coord inate^istatepii]: icy regarding 
the private institutions of higher education iiirifza^ 

2. Might the New England states give consideratioxirtpi contracting under 
Jte Regional Student Program with private ins ti*if!iiiis for distinctive 
oriunique programs? 

3. Mfight the New England states contract with pniivasi^ i%stn^^^ through 
the Regior^^l Student Program for spaces at :1rhe igmie^^^^ 

4. Mfght the New England states develop a regfonail site^test aid program, 
administered through NEBHE, to support New Enga«festudent$ at both 
public and private institutions in New EnglandS^^ 

5. Are there other ways in which the resources oS'^piiTi^valH higher educa- 
tion might be integrated into the Regional StujteS Sfeogram? 

C. Cooperation Beyond New England 

1. Should the New England states, through NEBHE;, ^SKfctti^ arrange- 
ments and opportunities similar to those affor(feSlS{»iifer the Regional 
Student Program with states outside New England!' 

2. Alternatively, should cooperative efforts be coirEeEfSitated within 
New England, with the continued development of airriiidHntlty for a 
New England "system*' of higher education assigned "the highest value? 

D. Future Role of NEBHE 

1. ShouM the role of NEBHE be revised in any dimensnoJEi:o give further 
support or leadership to regional cooperation? 

2. As a specif ic proposal , should NEBHE administer a comprehensive 
catalog of programs offered at all New England higherteducati on 
institutions as a service primarily to students andt^gini dance 
counselors, but also to institutional and state ipliaimers? 
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OFFICIALS INTERVIEWED 

Listed below are those educational and governmental leaders with whom lengthy 
interviews were conducted based primarily upon the outline presented in Appendix A. 
In addition, brief discussions were held with other staff members and, at a few of 
the participating institutions, with a small sample of Regional Students. The 
opinions and ideas which emerged from these conversations are summarized in 
Chapters 5-7. 



Connecticut 
Homer D. Babbidge 

UyilvdA^AjCy oo ConnzcXlcjaJt 
Rockwood Chin 

k^^AJitoLYVt Vojxn OfJ thz GhAduatu School 
UnlvQA^JXy 0^ ConmcjticLut 

Joseph Dunn 

VaJiq^cXok oi Ro^^jCUiah 

Cont/ial Conn2,(itL(HJut Statu Colt(LQZ 

Carmelo Greco 

Ba^QAU 0^ TzchyUcjiZ lK6tAX^ 
Statz V2,p(in;tm2,nt 0^ Edacation ^ 

Warren G. Hill 
ChancMo/i 

Conn2,atX(uut Cormt^^^on ioA. H^gheA 
EdaccutLon 

F. Don James 

CzYitmt Conn(L(iXl<iii^ Stata Coltojnt^z 
H. B. Jestin 

Vjidn VKztXjinYit ioK kcjjudmlc kiicuju 
CzYitMjOil Connecticut Stato. CoZlejQZ 

Lucien Lombardi 

Bu/idou 0 i Tzoknlcat In^titutQ^ 
Statu VzpoAtmznt oi Education 



Thomas H. Mai one 

Voan oi tkz Gnadixata School 

UniveJUity o^ Connecticut 

Evann Middlebrooks 

Vict VKuldant ^on. Acadmic A^^cuM 
SouthoAn Connecticut State College 

James Murphy, Jr. 
Senaton. 

Statz o{^ Connecticut 

WilliamC. Orr 

A&6ociate Vhjovo^t 
UyUveAsity o^ Connecticut 

Eugene Smith ' 
Executive SecAeta/iy 

Connecticut Boa/id o^ T/iu&tee^ o^ State 
Colleger 

Gilbert Teal 
Acadmic Voan 

WuteAn Connecticut State College 

John W. Vlandis 
Vi/iectoA. 0^ Admts4iion6 
UnivQAJitty 0^ Connecticut 

Robert Wickwa re 
Acadmic Voan 

Ecute/in Connecticut State College 
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Maine 
Anne Boudreau 

George Chick 

SzYicuton. 
Stcutz McUno, 

James Clark 

llYuvQA^lty oi McuLnz at O^ono 

Franklin P. Eggert 

VojCin tka Gnadixjouta SckooZ 
liYuvun^/Xy oi i^ouinz at OKono 

Stanley L. Freeman, Jr. 

Va.cz ChancoIZoK ^ok AcxLdm^c A^^cuA6 

Uyilv2/UAXy Maino, 

Harold GrodinsRy 
VViactoK, FacuZitlu Vlanyi^ng 
Mainz HtgheA Edacjotion FacAyLitlu 
Cofmt6^iton 

James A. Harmon 
ViAzctoK 0^ Admt66yLon6 
iiyiboQA^lty 0|{ Mcujie at On.oYW 

Bennett D. Katz 

Stato. oi5 Malm . 

Ronald L. Kellam 

Somton. 
Stata oi Mount 

Winthrop C. Libby 
VKQMlxLznt 

UyiZv2A6lXy Malm at Ohjoyio 

Donald R. McNeil 

ChancQJiJioK 
Uyilv2/ulXy oi Mainz 

Sarwin Millett 

Stdtz oi Malm 

Whitney B. Newcomb 

Coo^dlmtoH. b{ {/ocatlxjnat-Tzclvn^icj^ 

tn&tltatQJi 
M(Unz Vzpantmzrit oi Education 



John B. O'Brien 
Rep/LC^entotcue 
Statz 0^ MaJjit 

Wayne Ross 
Exzcutlvz SzcJiztoAy 
Malna HlghoA Educuxtlon FacXLCtce^ 
CotmlJi^lon 

Stanley Shaw 

R zpKt6 zrvtatlv e 
Stato. 0^ Mainz 

Mildred F. Wheeler 

Rzp/iQJ!i2.ntatlv2. 
Stata oi Malna 



Massachusetts 

Edward L. Alexander 

Vojan oi tha G/iaduatz School 

lovooJUi TzchnoZoglcaZ In&tltuuto, 

Mortimer H. Appley 

Vzan oi tht Gnjaduatd School 
UyiivzulXy o^ Ma6^achiu^Xt6 

Michael J. Daly 

RzpA.t6zyitAtlv2. 

ComomejoiXh oi Ma&^achiJUiQXt^ 

Lawrence E. Dennis 
P/iOV06t and Vljizcton. 
Ma66achiuztt& Statz CoZtojga Sy^tm 

William 6. Dwyer 

VKQMldQjnt 

Ma6/sachu6 2tt& BooAd o<J Ro^gljonal Comunlti 
CoJUcgo^ 

Clifton W. Emery 

P/iQJiljd2.nt, WoAcQJitoA JuyuoK ColldQZ, and 

VAQMldznt, Hqjjo England Junior CoitQjga 

Council • 

Ann C. Gannett 

R^pAQJiCntatlvz 

ComonWQAlth oi Mai^achiueXtA 
Arthur C. Gentile 

Aj^^ocJjOtz G/iaduato. Peon io>i Aca.dmlc 
. ^A^ialA^ 

UnA^vzulJty 0^- Ma&Aachu6eXtA 
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Maurice Harrison 

LowM TzchnologlcjCLZ In&tUatQ, 

William T. Hogan 

lowM To^chnologlcaZ JrutUuXo, 

Jana B. Matthews 

Mcu!i6achjLU(itt6 State, Cott^go, Sy6tm 

Patrick McCarthy 

ChandzJUion. 

Mcu^achLUoJXs Boa/id HighoA Eduxiatton 

Everett V. 0.1 sen 

VKuldznt 

LowdZt Tzcknotoglccut Jyutctuto, 

Franklin Patterson 

f/iank L. Boydo^n ?n,oiu60K, 

[iomtvi VKQUn^nt, Hamp^kiAz CoZJLzgz) 

Chapmpj ;it;ockford 

Wew England GovoAnonM^ ConioAQjnaz 

William D. Tunis 

Vzjan oi AdniU6Ajon6 and RzcoAd& 

llYuvQA^ity 0^ Ma64aci^iaAetCA 

Robert Wood 

?n.utdznt 

UnlveMAXy 0^ Maj>6achii&ett6 



New Hampshire 

-Thomas N. Bonner 

?n.uZdznt 

liYuvznMlty 0^ New Hmp6luAz 

Jere Chase 
?n,uldznt 

Wcw England Coltdgz 

H. Trevor Col burn 
Gfiadaatz Vmn 

ilYUA)QMlty 0^ New Hamp6 kOiz 



David W. Ellis 

Vict VKcvoit loK Acadmld A{^{^ai/u> 
UnivQA6Xty 0^ Now Hamp^hAAz 

Charles H. Green 

?o6t6zconda/iy Vocxxt^onal-TzchnZcaZ 
Educatton 

New Hamp^hAAe, Vzpa/itment Education 
Leslie LaFond 

Sta^^ A66ociatc, O^^icc the 

Academic Vice ?n.c6tdcnt 
UniveMity New Hamp^kOic 

*Eugene Mills ^ 

?n.o\)06t 

UniveA6AXy New Hmp^kVic 

James B. O'Neil 

Rcpn.e/icntatlvc 

State 0^ New Hamp^hJjic 

Eugene A. Savage 
ViAecton. 0^ Adrnt6J!>ton6 
UntveA6tty New Hamp/^hAAc 

Roger Smith 
Semton, 

State oi New Hamp^kiAc 

George M. Strout 

ViAccton. 

NewHamp6hin.cTcchntcaZln6ttti^ 
Major Whelock 

Executive A66i6tant to the GoveAnon. 
State 0(5 New Hamp^hOie 



Rhode Island 

Werner A. Baum 
?n,e^iden£; 

UniveA6ity 0^ Rhode Inland ' 

Fred G. Burke 

Comtni66ioneA o£ Education 
Rhode I^Zand BooAd o^ Regents 

William Flanagan 

?n,e6ident 

Rhode UZayid J union. College 
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Aloys C. Michel 

Acting Vzan oi tha G/tackuUz School 
UnivQAMlXy 0^ Rhodo, Inland 

Marcus Rand 

A4i.6l^tant Dean o^ AdmlJi6loyU> 
UnJivQJUiity oi Rhodz Inland 



Vermont 

Edward Andrews 

Vn^Qj^ldzYit 

UnlvQA^Zty o{^ VoAmont 

Robert Babcock 

?n.o\)oit 

VeAmont Stat2,.Collzgu 
H. Ward Bedford 
Stcutz Oj{ VanmoYit 
Esther H, Cohen 

R(Lpn.(Lt^(LY[tatVJ2. 

Stouta oi \l2AmoYVt 

Alfred B. Rollins 

SdYiion, Vn^QM^dzYii and 

UvUxxiA^lty 0^ VeAmont 

Richard Steele 

Kdmi^^lonM QooHjdimton. ^ 
UnlvQJU^Xy o{^ VzAmont 

William H. MacMillan 

VQjCin, GM.dujoutz School 
Univcnjilty VoMiOwt 



. NEfiHE Staff 

Alan D. Ferguson 
Execu^ue V/Jizcton. 

Raymond G. Hewitt 

Joan-Faye Livergood Vi; 
A^il6tcLnt VlA2,cton. and VAJidcXon, 

Oj{ tha ilm England Regional 

shidznX: VKogKom 

Susan Wales 

RuzoAch A^6l6tant ion. thz Weu) 
England Regional Student VKognam 
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REGIONAL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

The 1,993 Regional Students enrolled through studfint interchange in 1971-72 
were, obviously, an important source of information concerning the current status 
of the Regional Student Program and those ways in which it might be improved. 
Although the project director had the opportunity to personally discuss the 
Program with a few students on several of the campuses visited, a Regional Stu- 
dent Questionnaire (attached) was designed to contact a much broader sample of 
participating students. 

METHODOLOGY 

The institutional representatives who meet annually to designate the Re- 
gional Programs and who supply NEBHE with annual enrollment figures for the Program 
were contacted in the Spring of 1971 to determine if mailing addresses could be 
obtained for the Regional Students then enrolled on their campuses. Unfortunately 
it was not possible to obtain this information from each institution or for all 
such students, but addresses were available for 1,215 of the 1,993 Regional 
Students. 

The Questionnaire was mailed in mid-April, and the 1,215 students thus 
contacted were asked to return the Questionnaire by May 5. Ko follow-up or 
reminder letters were mailed. Nevertheless, by the end of May » 493 (40.6 percent) 
useable responses were received. This information is summarized in Table C-1 
by category of Regionar Student. 
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Table C-1 : SIZE OF SAMPLE 



Total RSP Number of 



Number l\s a i As a % 



Questionnaires Returned 



Enrollment Questionnaire 



Useable* of Mailed of RSP Enrollment 



1971-72 Mailed 



Two-Yr. Inst. 

Univ-Undergrad 

Univ-Grad 



548 111 

856 r 724 
589 380 



24 21.6 4.4 

336 46.4 39.3 

133 35.0 22.6 



Total 



1 ,993 1 ,215 



493 40.6 24.7 



Questional res returned by 
Postal Service: 
Unusable returns: 
Total accounted for: 



22 

13 

'~m~ 



43.5% 



* Responses were considered "useable" if the student identified his level of 
study and the institution he or she was attending as well as completing most 
of the questionnaire. 



Since the size of the samples and the backgrounds of the students differed 
significantly depending upon the type of institution they were attending and 
their level of study, the results of the Regional Student Questionnaire are 
summarized below by category of student. Responses to the forced-choice items 
on the Questionnaire are surma ri zed in Table C-4. While these responses will 
be referred to in the following, far more attention will be focused upon the 
open-ended items which allowed the students to describe how they felt the Program 
could be improved. 

UNDERGRADUATES ATTENDING THE STATE UNIVERr'T2£s 

Except for those attending the University of Maine and Lowell Technological 
Institute (which could not supply the necessary mailing addresses), virtually all 
other undergraduates enrolled in this phase of the Program were contacted. Of 
the 724 Questionnaires mailed, 336 (46.4 pecceht) were returned. This was the 
largest sample of students polled — in fact, 39.3 percent of aU undergraduate 
Regional Students were heard from. (Table C-T) The sample is also fairly 
ERJC representative in terms of Program enrollment as may be seen by coniparing 
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Table C-2 (which shows that respondents were enrolled in a total of 51 different 
Regional Programs including those traditionally most heavily enrolled) with 
Table 2 on p. 24. 



Table C-2: PROGRAMS IN WHICH RESPONDING UNDERGRADUATES WERE ENROLLED 

Program 

Physical Therapy 
Occupational Therapy 
Pharmacy 
Social Service 
Pharmacy 
Dental Hygiene 
Physical Therapy 
44 Othe^ Programs 

Total 



University Number 

Connecticut 85 

New Hampshire 43 

Rhode Island 34 

New Hampshire 19 

Connecticut 18 

Rhode Island 17 

Vermont 16 

- ' 104 

336 



As Table C-4 shows, 75.0 percent of the undergraduate respondents were female 
and 89.9 percent were under 22 years of age. (Since background information was not 
available on all Regional Students, it was not possible to determine how representa- 
tive the sample was regarding these variables.) By class, 37.8 percent indicated 
they were freshmen in 1971-72, 28.0 percent sophomores, 18.8 percent juniors and 
14.9 percent seniors. Only 2.4 percent indicated they were living at home while 
attending college, with 80.7 percent living on-campus and 16.4 percent off-campus. 
Among those who would speculate, most of these students planned to remain in the 
New England area after they completed their degree. 

In general, these students "had always pi atrned to attend college" (96.7 per- 
cent) and their families were generally supportive both of their-. aspirations and . 
their final choice of a college: 88.4 percent said their family was "happy to see 
me attend the college of my choice", 31 .9 percent that they "were active in getting 
me to attend college", and only 1.5 percent that "they were not happy about my 
decision", (this is important to note because, as will be seen in the next section. 
Regional Students attending two-year institutions often did not have such aspira- 
pn9/-is nor such parental support.) 
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When asked what consideration was most important in their final choice 
of the institution they were attending, 48.8 percent indicated "a specific course 
or program of study which was not available elsewhere" and another 28.9 percent 
"its reputation in the field in which I was interested". Only 9.8 percent indi- 
cated that "the cost of attending this college or university" was most important, 
despite their heavy reliance upon part-time and summer employment, scholarships, 
and loans to finance part or all of their own education. (Some students indicated 
that their parents were paying up to half of the cost or in a few cases all of 
it but most indicated a strong degree of independence in this regard.) 

Given this apparent commitment to a particular program of study (despite 
the cost) along with this rather covert concern for financing their education, it 
was not surprising that 72.3 percent of the respondents felt the Regional Student 
Program was "primarily of economic benefit" to them while only 38.7 percent said 
it gave them "a chance to pursue a career I otherwise would not have been able to". 
Nor is it surprising that the most often mentioned improvement in the Program 
could be summed up as a need for "More publicity". 

Indeed, only 85.4 percent of the respondents knew about the Program "before 
attending college", and 35.0 percent of these students had learned about it less 
than a year before — many after having been accepted for admissions. Another 4.5 
percent had heard about the Program "while attending another institution" 
(frequently a two-year college from which they were transferring). But lOJ per- 
cent of the respondents had not learned about the Program until after they had 
matriculated, often more than a year after. 

This naturally leads to the question how did these Regional Students first 
learn about the Program. Since they had always intended to attend college, and 
since most of them (judging by their age) entered college immediately after 
graduating from high school, it is rather discouraging to see that only 4?.0 per- 
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cent first learned about the Program from a school guidance counselor. Another 
22.0 percent sa?d they had first read about it somewhere (the NEBHE brochure » a 
university catalog, or occassional ly a newspaper article), and 20.8 percent 
had heard about it from a friend or acquaintance. The 9.2 percent who said they 
had heard about it from "another high school or college official" usually iden- 
tified the college as the source after they had been accepted. And the 10.1 per 
cent indicating "some other source" included a student who finally heard about 
the Program from his adviser during his junior year at the college and another 
who knew about it only because her father happened to be a faculty member a^t one 
of the participating state universities. 



Obviously there is nothing inherently wrong with students first reading 
about the Program or hearing about it from a friend. However that does not, 
unfortunately, mean that they can then easily find out more about the Program — 
or that they ever find out more about the Program. The following comments are 
sli too typical of those offered by the respondents. 



I only heard about the program by accident. 

I was the only one in my graduating class who knew about it. 
My guidance counselor mentioned it briefly to me, and she 
never really explained it well. I wrote to you people [NEBHE] 
before I really understood it. 

When I became eligible [by changing my major] for the Regional 
Program, the Registrar's Office here didn't know what I was 
talking about. 

This program is probably introduced in the high schools, but it 
wasn't in mine. I think this is a good way to introduce it. 

I had no idea that the program was in existance until applying to 
the school of pharmacy and one of my teachers told me about the 
benefits of NERSP. If it was more publicized, students would con- 
sider out-of-state colleges with a curriculum they may want before 
just applying to their own state university. 

My guidance counselor never told anyone [about the„pxogram^^^^,u^^^ 
they specifically asked] because: she said it was posted on the 
bulletin board; Few have heard of it. 
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I had to tell my own guidance counselor about it. 

If I hadn't found the NERSP booklet on a table at our guidance 
office, I wouldn't have been able to become a physical therapist. 
The counselors were ignorant of the possibil ities opened by this 
wonderful program. 

Inform guidance counselors on what the program is and what it 
does. Sending information doesn't necessarily mean they will 
tell the students about it. 

I guess I'm in this program but I have little knowledge of its 
structure, how I was selected to participate, etc. I really 
don^t know what it is all about. 



The conclusion is inescapable, more needs to be done to publicize the oppor- 
tunities made available through the Program. In fact, when asked to suggest ways 
in which the Program could be improved, over half the respondents suggested more 
publicity — particularly wider exposure to juniors and seniors in high school. 
Specific suggestions included: 



Better briefing of guidance counselors. 

It would be good if pamphlets could be given to all high school 
students or sent to all New England homes with high school students, 
or maybe at an assembly in high school it could be announced, but 
it should definitely be made known that such a program exists. 

By printing more information in the university catalogues, e.g. 
stating exactly which majors come under the program for each 
university. 

...getting guidance counselors to not only push the program but 
explain how it works and having them urge students to take advantage 

of it."--- . ^. ■ --''^--f^^' -L^^-z-r^-' 

By sending posters to each state which the counselors could post, 
tislling exactly every curriculum that is under the program in that 
state. (I, myself , only knew of pharmacy.) 

...a spokesman going to] different high schools would be beneficial. 
Actually by more advertising. 

Among the other ways suggested to improve the Program, expanding the number 
of schools involved and the number of fields of study were most frequently mentioned, 
^-ther respondent felt all participating colleges should charge the same tuition, 

ERIC-;' 
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and one student simply said, "Try to eliminate tuition". 

STUDENTS ATfENDING TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

Of the three categories of students polled, those attending two-year insti- 
tutions were least well -represented. Initially, it was possible to obtain mailing 
addresses for only 111 of the 548 Regional Students attending these colleges and 
institutes, and of the 111 questionnaires mailed, only 24 (21.6 percent) were 
actually returned. Thus the background and opinions of fewer than five percent 
of all Regional Students in this phase of the Program are reflected in the following 
(See Table C-1) 

Nevertheless, it is instructive to review briefly the responses from these 
24 students because their backgrounds differ somewhat from the undergraduate 
Regional Students attending the state universities. First, only 54.2 percent of 
the two-year students had "always planned to attend college" as compared to 96.7 
percent for the latter category of respondents. Second, these students' families 
appear to have been less involved in their decisions to attend college. Finally, 
fully one- third of the two-year students were 22 years of age or older compared to 
9.2 percent for the undergraduates at the state universities. Attending college 
was apparently neither an immediate goal nor an easy decision to eventually make 
for many of these students. (See Table C-4) 

Several of the respondents indicated they had decided to enroll only when 
they realized they "needed a degree to keep up with [their] profession" or, in 

the case of a 31 year old women, because of: 

' . ' . .J ■ 

(1) a desire to find more stimulating employment, (2) more spare 
time (children in school), (3) personal .need to see if I would 
be successful . 

Another had decided to attend college after spending four years in the Navy, and had 
enrolled although "My father told me to get a job". 
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As might be expected, most of these students are enrolled in vocationally- 
oriented programs, including: inhalation therapy, occupational therapists aide, 
library technical assistant, culinary arts, electronics, practical nursing, and 
computer programming. The most important reason for attending their present 
school was "a specific program not available elsewhere" for 41 «7 percent, and "the 
cost of attending*' for another 20.8 percent. 

These students were relying primarily on part-time and/or surmier employment, . 
their savings, and the G.I. Bill, other grants, and loans to finance their education. 
Few were receiving parental assistance. The majority intend to work and live in 
New England when they complete their studies. 

How has the Regional Student Program benefitted these students? Two-thirds 
felt it was primarily of economic benefit and another third felt it gave them a 
chance to pursue a course of study which was not otherwise available. Another 12.5 
percent (some students gave more than one response) felt it gave them a chance to 
attend college closer to home. (Indeed, 45.8 percent indicated they were residing 
at home while attending college.) These were especially important benefits to these 
students in light of the factors described earlier. 

How did they learn about the program? Two students actually said they "had 

never heard of it" before receiving the questionnaire. (They did not know they 

were benefitting from it.) Another had first learned about it after her acceptance 

"when inquiring about tuition and information concerning courses". Only one-fourth 

of them had heard about it through a guidance counselor although another 20 percent 

had heard about it through another (usually a college) official . Several had seen 

the NEBHE brochure and one had heard about it through his brother-in-law. Another 

offenid the following: 

Should be stressed more in high school. My counselor never men- 
tioned this program to me. As a result, I never knew about it 
until I receiyed a calV from one of the college officials telling 
I me I was being considered to enter the college under this program. 
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Not surprisingly, two-thirds of the respondents answered "No" to the question: 
In your experience is the Regional Student Program widely known and well understood? 
By way of improving the Program, most respondents would probably agree with the stu- 
dent who said that "knowledge of the Program is most effectively spread by counselors 
but many don't tell you half the opportunities that are available". However, since 
many of these Regional Students had been out of high school for several years before 
applying to college, other methods of publicizing; the Program In addition to bPtter 
informed guidance GOunseTors frstifessary. One fesiiWdent suggested "You could 
make more people aware of it by advertising on TV". 

GRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDING THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 

At the graduate level, the University of Maine could not provide mailing 
addresses for any of their 53 Regional Students and the University of Massachusetts 
could supply addresses for only 8 of the 145 Regional Students reported for 1971-72. 
Almost all other addresses were available, however, and of the total graduate Re- 
gional Student enrellment of 589, 380 students were contacted. The following is 
based upon responses from 133 (35.0 percent) of those contacted or 22.6 percent of 
all graduate students in the Program. 

Except for thpse at the Universities of Maine and Massachusetts, the most 
heavily enrolled Regional Programs (See Table 3, page 25) were well represented 
among the respondents. As is true of the graduate phase of the Program in general, 
however, the responding Regional Students were dispersed among a broad range of 
academic programs: 

T.'ble C-3: PROGRAMS IN WHICH RESPONDING GRADUATE STUDENTS WERE ENROLLED 



Program University Degree Enrollment 



Library Science Rhode Island Masters 28 

Social Work Connecticut Masters 23 
Regional Comnunity 

Planning Rhode Island Masters 12 

Education Connecticut Ph.D. 7 

O 31 Other Programs — ~ 49 

ERlCP^og»^a"' "o* "identified — — 11 

Total ' ■ ■ 133 



no 



All %f t^ioe respondisnts were 22 years of age or G^Tider^ and 26.3 percent were 
over 30. Unlike the undergraduates, both sexes were equHfly represented among the 
graduate respondents. When asked where they were current!^' living, 53.4 percent 
said "at home" and another percent said "off-campMS'^U (See Table C-4) 
Although many^ Iffee the uinder§radu:ates , would not or mrula mot speculate as to 
■¥^em'"ttm^^ '"wilB "^iive and work" after completing their degree, those who did respond 
usually said they hoped to locate a job in New England. 

Only 59.4 percent of tiha msponderits haid ^'alw^sys pf^j^lned to attend graduate 
S€hool afltgir ^oill^e". Wlnm the remaining students weri^ ^^i^slted what "later changed 
your mind",, most either indicated they simply wanted to further their education 
(a conclusion often reached several years after gradufttlmcf) or said they were 
required to (sometimes eKpl^(Git^:^^ but fi^fequenifcly ii^ltcitli:^) in order to advance 
at thelii^ Sob. Wy 29.3 percent said the Regional Student Program was "a major 
factor" in their decision to attend their present institution, which was not sur- 
prising in light of the fact that half (49.6 percent) of the respondents had learned 
about the Program after enrolling — and several had never heard about it before 
receiving this Questionnaire. 

By and large, the graduate respondents did not elaborate as much as the under 

graduates regarding how they first heard of the Program, While only 15.0 percent 

indicated they first heard about it from a high school (rarely) or college (usually) 

official, many of those checking "some other source" said they had heard about the 

Program while registering for their graduate courses and/of upon receiving their 

tuition bill. Several gave an answer similar to the following: 

Never heard about it until receiving this material. I only knew 
from the catalogue that I received lower tuition beicause I was a 
New England resident. 

Thus many students were^ as one put it, "happily surprised .. to discover I could 

pay in-'State tuition", but never realized why ♦ They did not know such a Program 

existed nor that additional programs were open through the Program* Another said: 
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I knew about the program only 2 months before I came to graduate 
school. It had nothing to do with my decision; however, it does 
help to pay less than I expected. 

All were not so pleasantly surprised, however, since not everyone who re- 
sponded was enjoying the "economic ^benef it" that 87,2 percent felt they were 
experiencing. For example, one student wrote: 

I am not [benefitting] — I am still required to pay the extra 
out-of-state tuition. How can I benefit from it??? 

OSnfortimately^ m did not provide his name so that his question could be answered, 

but hopefully he approached his institution as the following student did: 

I stumbled upon a paragraph in the catalogue. When its full meaning 
filtered through to me, I petitlioned the ibursar and was repaid my 
overpayment of fees. 

Other students said they had received fellowships or other assistance that covered 
tuition so that they were not benefitting in 1971-72, but either had benefitted in 
the past or anticipated they would benefit when such assistance ran out. 

Hovi^ students learned about the Program varied considerably even at the same 
university: some were informed at registration while others were not; some received 
a brochure when they applied, others did not; some learned when they were accepted, 
others did not. Not surprisingly, therefore, the most frequent suggestion for 
improving the Program was again: "More publicity". 

A forty year old male who had just returned to graduate school and who first 

learned about the Program while registering said: 

It needs more publicity. If I had known earlier that I would pay 
the in-state fee, I would have started school before this time. 

Another person now in his third year of graduate work but who had also first learned 
about it while registering for his first year said, in answer to whether the Program 
affected his decision to attend graduate school: 

Not until I found out about it — but then it enabled me to go on. 
Several respondents suggested that a brochure about the Program should 
ERiC"^P^"y every applicaticn sent out. Others suggested that every catalog should 
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provide information on the Program. One respondent suggested mailing information 
to every New England student who takes the Graduate Record Exams. 

Other suggestions for improving the Program included "opening all of the 
six states' educational facilities to all New England residents regardless of what 
.is available in the person's home state" and "perhaps arranging for schools that 
are not state-supported ... to accept state residents under NERSP". 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is difficult to generalize about the Regional Students who responded to 
the Questionnaire. They entered college for many reasons, heard about the Program 
in a variety of ways, and differed greatly in their perceptions of the Program's 
importance to them. It is exactly this diversity, however, that makes the one point 
of agreement among them especially noteworthy — the Program is not currently widely 
known nor well understood; more needs to be done to publicize it. 

The most often mentioned and probably most promising ways to reach these 
additional students were: 

• Guidance counselors (in particular) should become better informed about 
the Program and should assume a more active role in its promotion. 

• NEBHE should provide large matrices (posters) for each of the New England 
states describing all_ Regional Programs open to the residents of that 
state. (These matrices might also be available in brochure form.) 

• All potential Regional Students should receive Information about the 
Program in time for it to be a factor in the formulation of their final 
educational plans. This could be done by: 

(1) providing a descriptive brochure to all high school and college 
seniors (and possibly high school juniors as well); 

(2) enclosing a descriptive brochure with all application materials sent 
O to New England residents by the participating institutions; and, 

ERIC 
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(3) including a complete description of the Program in the catalogs 
of all participating institutions. 

• All relevant personnel at the participating institutions (registrar's and 
bursar.'s offices, graduate school, etc.) should be better informed about 
the Program so that all students will receive the same information. 

• A greater attempt should be made to utilize the media (newspapers and TV) 
in advertising the Program. 

That 1,993 Regional Students are benefitting from the Program given the 
haphazard way in which so many of them came to learn of its exi stance (and some did 
not learn of its existance), is rather remarkable. It is hard to imagine how many 
additional students would benefit if they knew about the Program. 
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Table C-4: SUMMARY OF FORCED-CHOICE RESPONSES TO THE 
REGIONAL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item Description 



Undergraduate^ Graduate^ Two-Year' 



TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPONSES 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Age: 

Under 22 
22-25 
26-30 
Over 30 

Class: 
Freshmen 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 

Currently Living: 
At home 
On-campus 
Off-campus 

How did you first learn about the NERSP? 
School guidance counselor 
Other high school or college official 
Friend or acquaintance 
Reading something about it 
Other source 

When did you first laarn about the Program? 
Before attending college 
After having enrolled in present college 
While attending another college 

Had you always planned to attend college after 
high school? 

Yes ,. 
No 



What considerations were involved in your 
choice of the institution you now attend? 
important only shown) 

Only school I applied to 

Location 

Size 

General reputation 
Reputation in field I was interested in 
of courses offered 
. El\ICa-curricular activities 



final 
(Most 



336 



21.7% 
75.0 



89.9 
8.3 
0.9 



37.8 
28.0 
18.8 
14.9 



2.4 
80.7 
16.4 



42.0 
9.2 
20.8 
22.0 
10.1 



85.4 
10.1 
4.5 



96.7 
2.1 



2.7 
9.5 
3.9 
9.5 
28.9 
4.2 
0.3 



133 



49.6% 
50.4 



42.9 
30.8 
26.3 



53.4 
11.3 
33.8 



0.8 
15.0 
18.8 
28.6 
35.3 



31.6 
49.6 
16.5 



NA^ 
NA 



NA 
flA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



24 



66.7% 
33.3 



66.7 
20.8 
8.3 
4.2 



66.7 
33.3 



45.8 
20.8 
33.3 



25.0 
20.8 
12.5 
25.0 
16.7 



66.7 
29.2 



54.2 
37.5 



8.3 
8.3 
16.7 

12.5 
12.5 
4.2 



Table C-4 (Cont'd) 
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Item Description Undergraduate^ Graduate^ Two-Year^ 

Where my friends were going f^A 

Cost of attending 9.8 NA 20.8 

Specific program of study not available 

elsewhere 48.8 NA 41.7 

Coeducational 2.7 NA 

To what extent was your family involved in your 
decision to attend the institution where you 

are now enrolled? (Check all that apply .) ^ ' 

Had little to do with it 29.2 NA 33.3 

Did not want me to go out-of-state 2.1 NA 

Wanted me to be close to home 9.8 NA 4.2 

Happy to see me attenr' college of my choice 88.4 NA 66.7 

Not happy about my decision 1.5 NA 12.5 

Had been worried about my financing my education 26.8 NA 16.7 

Did not want me to attend college , — NA 
Very active in getting me to consider attending 

college 31.9 NA 12.5 

Had you always planned to attend graduate school 
after col 1 ege? 

Yes NA 59.4 NA 

No ; NA 39.1 NA 

Was the NERSP a major factor in your decision 

to attend your present institution? 

Yes NA . 29.3 NA 

No NA 68.4 NA 

How do you feel you are benefitting from the NERSP? 

Primarily of economic benisfit * 72:3 87^2 " 66^7" 
Chance to: get away from home and broaden my 

experience 25.0 6.0 4.2 
Chance to pursue a career I othen^ise would not 

have been able to 38.7 12.8 33.3 

Does not benefit me in any specific way 0.3 7.5 

Chance to attend a school closer to home 6.0 6.0 12.5 

Do yo'v know other students at your insti tution who 

are sponsored by the NERSP? 

Yes 73.2 62.4 58.3 

No 14.3 34.6 12.5 

I»i your experience > is the Program widely known 
and well understood? 

Yes 16.7 v 11.3 8.3 

No 71.1 85.7 66.7 



^ All percentages are based upon the total number of responses received in each category of 
students. : The percentages do not total to 100 percent for all items because (1) some stu 
dents did not answer all of the items and (2) in some cases the students checked off more 
than one response. 

^ERJCnot applicable. 
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NEW ENGLAND BOARD OF HIGHER EDUGATION 

^0 Grove Street 
Wellesley. Massachusetts 02181 

Dear Student : 

We are currently trying to assess certain aspects of the New 
England Regional Student Program (NERSP )• As a student currently 
enrolled under the terms of this Program, your opinions oiay enable 
us to expand and improve upon NERSP. Your response is strictly 
confidential (note that your name i s not asked for). You should 
feel free, therefore, to express yours el f openly • 

Since this questionnaire is being sent to undergraduate, 
graduate and prof ess i onal s tuder^ts , some of the questions may not 
be applicable to you. If a question does not seem to be relevant 
in your case, you may i ndi cate this by noting "does not apply". 
Please return your completed questionnaire to us in the enclosed 
envel ope by May 5. 

Thank you for helping us to determine how NERSP might better 
serve New England students. 



1 . How did you f i rs t 1 earn about the New England Regional Student 
Program? 

^ from a school gui da.^ce counsel or 

from some" other hi qh school br^o 11 ege ofTTci aTl ' 

from a friend or acquaintance 

from reading something about i t (pi ease explain, e.g., 

newspaper , brochure , etc . ) 

_; from some other source (pi ease explai n) 



2. When did you learn about the Regional Student Program? 

_ before attendi ng col lege (If so, how long before?^ ) 

after havi ng enroll ed in the college or uni ver s i ty whi ch you 
are now attending, (If so, how ^ong after enrolling? 

while attending another college or university. 
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(Over) 
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UNDERGRADUATES only, please answer questions 3 through 

.3. Had you always planned to attend college after high school? 
Yes No 



4. If you did not originally plan t'l yf) on to college but later 
changed your mind, what was the domihant factor influencing 
your dec i s i on? 



5. What consi derati ons were involved in your final choice of the 
college or uni versi ty you nov/ attend? (Indicate the ones which 
apply in the order of their imoortance, ranking the most Impor- 
tant Ijthenext most import ant 2, etc.) 

This was the only school I appTi ed to 

The location of the school 

^ The size of the college or university 

Its general reputation 

Its reputation in the field I was interested in 

^ The range of courses offered 

The extra-curricular activities 

^ This was where some of my friends were going 

The cost of attending thi s col 1 ege or unl versi ty 

A sped fic course or program of s tudi es whi ch was not 

ava liable els ew here 
; • Whether or not this college or uni versi ty v/as coeducational 
Qth^r (pi ease speci fy ) _ , — . 



5. To what extent was your family i nvol ved i n your deci si on to 
attend the col 1 ege or uni versi ty where you are now enrolled? 
(Clif^ck as many as apply to you) 

^ They had little to do with It 

They did not want me to go to col 1 ege out-of -s ta te 

They wanted me to be close to home 

They were happy to see me igo to the col 1 ege of my choice 

They were not happy about my decision. If so, why? 



They had been worried about financing my education 
They did not want me to go to col 1 ege a t al 1 
They were very active in getting me to consi der going to 
CO 1 1 ege 

Other • " - - ■ ■ "■' ■ " • • ' • ' • - ' ' ' • ' 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS (1nclud-ing Medicine and Den ti s t ry ) only, please 
answer questions 7, 8, and 9. 

7. Had you always planned to go on to graduate (professional) school 
after college? Yes_ No 

8. If you did not originally plan to go on to graduate (professional) 
school but later changed your mind, what was the dominant factor 
influencing your decision? 



9. Was the Regional Student Program a major factor in your decision 
to undertake graduate study at the school where you are now 
enrolled? Yes No 

10. How do you feel you are benefitting from the Regional Student 
Program? 

It is primarily of economic benefit to me. 

It gave me a chance to get away from home and broaden my 

experience. 

It gave me a chance to pursue a career I otherwise would 

not have been able to. ... ' 

. It does not really benefit me i n any speci f i c way . 

It gave me a chance to go to a school closer to my home. 



Other 



n . Do you know others at your college or university who are soonsored 
Dy the Regional Student Program? ' 7es ' No " "If yes," how 

many? , 

12. In your experi encev- i s the Regional Student Program wi dely known 
and wel 1 understood? Yes No 

13. Can you suggest any ways i n whi ch the Regi onal Student Program 
coul d be improved? ____ 



14. Where do you think you will live and work after receiving your 
degree? (Name the state only . ) What work will you be doing? 



O — \ — . — — — — — ' — ^ — — • — 

ERIC 
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Please supply the following Information: 
Name of college or university where you are now errolled 



Name of other colleges or universities you have attended 

Graduate^^ " ' 

Undergraduate 

Age Sex: Male^^ Female_ 

City and State of birth 

Present home (City and State only) 

What Is the approximate mi leage between the college or univer- 
sity you now attend and your present hometown?_ 

Are you currently living: At home On campus Off campus 

What program of study are you pursul ng? 

What year are you presently in? ' 

' Length of time you have been sponsored by the Regional Student 

Program^ ____^ 

How are you financing your educa ti on? 



APPENDIX D 



ENROLLMENT IN THE NEW ENGLAND- REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM, 

1958-59 TO 1971-72 

England 'R^jQAjonaZ StmdzYVt P/iognxm EnxotZm^yvt RQ,pon;t6** p/i^pa/i^d by 
WEBHE bcuc,d upon ^.n^onmcutlon p/iov^dexL by tho, poAXZcA^pcuting J^n^tJJii- 
t^Lon^ and [2] othzJi WEBHE ^^e.s /i^ga/idlng thz aont/uict pA.og^iam6. 



Table D-1 : ENROLLMENT IN THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 







STUDENT PROGRAM 


1958-59 


TO 1971 


-72 






Student 


Interchange 


Programs 


Contract Programs 






2-Year 


State Universities^ 






Industrial 


Total --Interchan 




Institutions Undergrad 


Grad 


Medical ^ 


Dental ^ 


Arts'^ 


& Contract Progr 


1958-59 




287 


15 






14 


316 


1 959-60 




262 


31 






14 


307 


1960-61 




306 


39 


66 




15 


426 


1 961 -62 




283 


39 


: 99 




20 


441 


1962-63 




287 


62 


111 




19 


479 


1963-64 




- - ~ -278 


- 52 ' 


- 115- 




-16 — 


- -46-3 


1964-65 




319 


86 


121 




19 


545 


1965-66 




299 


73 


123 




20 


515 


1966-67 




330 


78 


125 




19 


552 


1967-68 




347 


71 


123 




18 


559 


1968-69 


125 


409 


114. 


1 21 




17 


786 


1969-70 


293 


473 


269 


123 


5 


20 


1.183 


1970-71 


406 


740 


433 


131 


10 


20 


1 ,740 


1971-72 


548 


856 


589 


134 


20 


23 


2,170 


TOTALS 


1.372 


5.468 


1.961 


1.392 


35 


254 


10,482 


^ Includes Lowell Technological 


Institute beginning 


in 1970 


-71. 





Contracts: with the University of Venriont College of Medicine for the training of 
residents of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

Contract between the Tufts University School of Dental Medicine and the State of 
Maine. (See Chapter 2 for further information on both the medical and dental 
; 'contracts'. )/.■■ 

Contract bfetweenKeene(N.H^) State College and the State of Vermont. For 1971-72, 
also includes 1 student eac'i attending Adams State College (Colorado) and Arizona 
State University. 1971-72 is the last year in which this prog ra;n was in effect. 



£PJ^(^ (See Chapter 2 
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Table D-2: ANNUAL ENROLLMENT GROWTH OF THE STUDENT INTERCHANGE 
PORTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 



Universities - Universities - Total - Student 
2-Yr Institutions Undergraduate Graduate Interchange 

Enroll Yrly Inc Tnroll Vrly Inc Enroll Yrly Inc Enroll Yrly Ine 



1958-59 




O ~7 

287 




1 0 




oUd 




1959-60 




doZ 


-y* 


O \ 


1 U/ A 




— <JA> 


1960-61 




306 


17% 


39 


26% 


345 


18% 


1961-62 




283 


-7% 


39 


0% 


322 


-7% 


■1962-63 




287 


1% 


62 


59% 


349 


8% 


1963-64 




270 


-6% 


62 


0% 


332 


-5% 


1964-65 




319 


18% 


86 


39% 


405 


22% 


1965-66 




299 


-6% 


73 


-15% 


372 


-8% 


1966-67 




330 


10% 


78 


7% 


408 


10% 


1967-68 




347 


5% 


71 


-9% 


418 


2% 


1968-69 


125 


409 


18% 


114 


61% 


648 


55% 


1969-70 


293 134% 


473 


16% . 


269 


136% 


1035 


60% 


1970-71 


406 39% 


740 


56% 


433 


61%. 


1579 


53% 


1971-72 


548- 35% 


856 


16% 


589 - 


36% 


1993 


26% 


Percent Increase: 














1958-59 


to 














1967-68 






21% 




373% 




38% 


1967-68 


to 














197W72 






.-.147% 




73Q% 




. .377% 



1968-69 to 
1971-72 338% 
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Table D-3: THE MIGRATION^ OF NEW ENGLAND RESIDENTS UNDER THE STUDENT INTERCHANGE 





PROVISIONS 


OF THE 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


REGIONAL 


STUDENT PROGRAM. 


1958- 


59 TO 


1971-72 




Conn 


Maine 


Mass 


N 


n • 


R. 


I . 


Vt 




Net 




In 


Out 


in 


Out 


In 


Out 


In 


Out 


In 


Out 


In 


Out 


Totals 


1958- 59 2 


230 


7 


13 


36 




176 


47 


26 


10 


21 


2 


36 


302 


1959-60 


226 


n 


8 


34 


2 


159 


45 


29 


8 


24 


4 


36 


293 


1960-61 


243 


15 


22 


33 


4 


199 


53 


27 


17 


27 


6 


44 


345 


1961-62 


210 


9 


21 


27 


5 


186 


54 


38 


24 


25 


8 


37 


322 


1962-63 


218 


9 


25 


26 


8 


212 


57 


29 


33 


32 


8 


41 


349 


1963-64 


217 


5 


21 


30 


5 


195 


45 


34 


33 


29 


11 


39 


332 


1964-65 


268 


10 


31 


33 


9 


232 


48 


36 


35 


39 


14 


55 


405 


1965-66 


227 


7 


31 


36 


7 


207 


43 


38 


45 


29 


19 


55 


372 


1966-67 


241 


12 


27 


43 


13 


232 


42 


40 


60 


33 


25 


48 


408 


1967-68 


269 


18 


18 


36 


7 


243 


46 


38 


55 


39 


23 


44 


418 


1968-69^ 


351 


40 


46 


63 


106 


312 


61 


54 


63 


81 


21 


98 


648 


1969-70 


412 


116 


60 


119 


254 


418 


110 


' 165 


180 


113 


19 


104 


1035 


1970-71'* 


382 


352 


101 


186 


519 


503 


179 


248 


357 


148 


41 


142 


1579 


1971-72 


525 


375 


100 


228 


628 


655 


288 


370 


352 


179 


100 


186 


1993 


TOTALS 


4019 


986 


524 


930 


1567 


3929 


1118 


1172 


1272 


819 


301 


965 


8801 



- - Shown for each -N.E. - state- are (1 ) the riumber of N.E~ -rssidants- attending a public - - 

institution in that state under the student interchange provisions of the Program 
and^(2) the number of that state 's residents going out of that state to attend a 
public institution in another N.E. state under those provisions. 

2 From 1958-59 to 1969-70, only the six N.E. state universities participated in the 
Program. 

^ Beginning in 1968-69, includes 2-year public institutions. 

** Beginning in 1970-71 , also includes Lowell Technological Institute. 
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APPENDIX E 



GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND 



Graduate and professional education includes those programs of greatest visi- 
bility and prestige and also (often) of highest cost. Thi^ has led the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education to conclude that: 

A much higher degree of interstate cooperation i*^ required if states 
are to take advantage of the opportunities affcv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ interstate 
student migration- These opportunities are mos;: -evident at the 
graduate level. The very high costs of top quality graduate and 
professional instruction, particularly in medicine and in the sciences 
where complex laboratory equipment is essential , make i t difficul t for 
any one state to offer in its public institutions a complete range of 
graduate and professional curricula/ IncreasinglY,. high-cost graduate 
and professional instruction ought to be considered on a regional or a 
national basis rather than a state basis> with universities specializing 
in high-quality graduate offerings in particular disciplines , ( The 
Capitol and The Campus , p> 59, Emphasis added) 



Following up this recommendation, this analysis was prepared to look at 
graduate and professional education in New England from a regional point of view, 
with particular emphasis upon (1 ) the relationship of the Regional Student Program 
to- such- ed'jcat^on a-t-the s^ix- state ufii versi tie^ and Lowell Technologica-l Insti ttrte 
(LTI) and (2) the relationship of graduate and professional programs at these latter 
institutions to those elsewhere in the nation. 



Two reports served as the basis for this analysis, Students Enrolled for 
Advanced Degrees, Fall 1969: Institutional Data (USOE, 1970) and New England Regional 
Student Program Enrollment Report: 1970-71 (NEBHE, 1371 ) . Incl uded is every area of 
study prescribed in the HEGIS (Higher Education General Information Survey) classifi- 
cation of instructl^Dnal programs. 

There are two major limitations to this analysis. First, the data on total 
enrollments for advanced degrees is for the acad2:r,iic year 1969-70 while the Regional 
Student enroll merit data is for 1970-71 . (Unfortunately, USOE data on 1970-71 enroll- 
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ment was not yet available at the time this analysis was prepared. However, since 
the Program expanded so significantly at the graduate level between 1969-70 and 
1970-71 — from 269 to 433 students — any distortion will probably be in the 
direction of overstating the relationship of the Program to any particular field of 
study.) Second, the Regional Programs and their enrollments may not have been 
placed in the correct HEGIS category in every instance because of varying program 
titles and insufficient information. In short, the analysis is reasonably but not 
precisely accurate. 

For each graduate and professional program (i.e.^ for each HEGIS-def ined 
field of study). Table E-1 provides the following information: 

- The total number of graduate or professional students enrolled in the 
program in Fall 1969 at each of the six New England state universities 
and LTI; 

- whether the program was open under the terms of the Program in 1970-71 
(indicated by an "X" if the program was offered but no Regional Students 
were so enrolled) and the actual number of Regional Students (RSP) enrolled 

- in 197G^7H - — - . . 

- the total national advanced degree enrollment in that field of study in 
Fall 1969; 

- the total number of such advanced degree programs in the United States in 
Fall 1969 (i.e., the number of institutions reporting advanced degree en- 
rollment in that field for that year. Other such programs may have been 
offered but since they did not have students enrolled they would not show 
up in thi^ analysis. This is, o'- course, also true for the New England 
institutions, and can in fact be seen in Table E-1 where several Regional 
Programs are listed where no total enrollment was recorded.); 

- the average size of those programs in Fall 1969 (i.e., total enrollment 
divided by the number of programs); and. 
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- the number of other such programs in New England, (i.e., offered by an 
institution(s) other than the state universities and LTI). 

Based upon these data, two observations can be made. First, a high propor- 
tion of the graduate and professional programs offered by the state universities ar 
LTI were designated Regional Programs, although Regional Students were actually en- 
rolled In a much smaller proportion of them. (This information is summarized in. 
Table E-2.) 

Of the 324 such programs offered by these institutions, 274 (85 percent) we 
open to Regional Students. This is a high and therefore encouraging percentage. 1 
indicates the commitment of these institutions to the Regional Student Program. He 
ever, a much smaller number of programs (72 or 22 percent) actually had Regional 
Students enrolled in them. This raises a number of questions about the visibility 
the Program to students and/or faculty and about institutional policies regarding i 
admission of Regional Students. (See Appendix A and Chapter 5.) 

The second observation has to do with the overall size of these programs, 
large percentage of' "the graduate program's at "the New England" state uni ve'rsi ties "ane 
LTI tend to be small compared to the average size of similar programs in the Unitec 
States. (See Table E-3.) 

Of the 322 programs considered (the 2 "miscellaneous" programs listed in tl 
USOE report were excluded), 251 (78 percent) were smaller than the average similar 
program in the nation. To the extent that larger programs are necessary for educa- 
tional quality and economies of scale, this may indicate a problem. (See Appendix 
and Chapters 5 and 7 for a further discussion of this point.) 

Clearly this brief analysis represents only a first step toward a regional 
assessment of graduate and professional education in New England; its results are 
more indicative than they are definitive. It may even be inappropriate to look at 
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the public universities of New England as a "system" of graduate education; the 
separate state systems of both public and private institutions may be the more 
desirable units for consideration. 

But if regional planning for publicly-supported graduate and professional 
education is undertaken, the conclusion seems inescapable that movement should take 
place towards a greater specialization on particular campuses, as recommended by 
"the Carnegie Commission. 
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Table E-2: RELATIONSHIP OF THE REGIONAL 'JIUDENT PROGRAM TO POST-BACCALAUREATE 
EDUCATION AT THE N.E. STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE^ 







of Programs 


in New England 












At State 


Univs 


& LTI Only" 















Open . 


. — . ... 


. Enrol Iment 


at. -State 


Unrvs- & LTI 




In All 




Under 


With RSP 






RSP as % 


Area of Study 


NE Insts 


Tc tdl 


RSP 


Enroirt 


Total 


RSP 


of Total 


Aari cul ture 


20 


20 


15 


u 


335 






Archi tecture 


4 


] 


1 
\ 


1 
\ 






11.6% 


Biological Sciences 


115 


47 


A Q 
HO 


n 

y 


826 


18 


2!2% 


Business & Comriierce 


35 


9 


*3 
O 


1 


91 1 


o 


0.7% 


City Planning 


4 




o 

c. 


o 

C 


54 


27 


50.0% 


Computer Sci. & Systems 
















Analysis 


4 


3 


o 
J 


0 

c 


61 


9 


14.8% 


Education 


252 


42 


oZ> 




2,806 




2.3% 


Engineering 


81 


41 


oO 


1 n 
1 u 


1 ,339 


43 


3.2% 


English & Journalism 


40 


6 


c 
b 


6 


672 


17 


2.5% 


Fine & Applied Arts 


45 


9 


9 


3 


241 


o 
o 




Foreigfi Language & Lit. 


94 




19 


6 


407 


15 


3.7% 


Forestry 


4 


3 


5 


1 


32 


4 


12.5% 


Geography 


7 


2 


2 


2 


23 


3 


13.0% 


Health Professions 


18 


c 
p 


8 


1 


60 


1 


1.7% 


Home Economics 


12 


1 1 


11 


3 


137 


7 


5.1% 


Law (beyond the LL,B. or 














J.D,) 


3 


f\ 
U 


0 


0 


0 < 


0 




Library Science 


5 


2 


2 


1 


179 


50 


27.9% 


Mathematical Sciences 


41 


9 ' 


7 


4 


292 


16 


5.5% 


Philosophy 


15 


4 


4 


1 


65 


4 


6.2% 


Physical Scierices 


109 


27 


26 


4 


950 


13 


1.4% 


Psychology 


45 


11 


5 


0 


434 


0 




Religion 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Social Sciences 


153 


33 


27 


12 


1.470 


50 


3.4% 


Miscellaneous 


15 


2 


0 


0 


■ 44 


0 




First Professional: 
















Dentistry 


3 


1 


0 


0 


33 


0 




Medicine 


7 


2 




1^ 


313 


131' 


41.9% 


Law 


10 


2 


2 


2 


572 


72 


12.6% 


Theology 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 




Other 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 




TOTAL 


1,179 


324 


274 


72 j 


12,299 


564 


4.6%'* 



^ Derived from Table E-1 . 

^ In severaT cases, the "Apple Book" indicated a ReglonaT-^Program for which' no enrollment 
was recorded 1n the USOE report. Those programs have, of course^ been counted hera as 
"open under RSP" although in some cases this resulted in more "open" than "total" programs. 

^ Enrolled under the contract portion of the Program, not student interchange. 
If interchange students only are considered, this figure becomes 3.5%. 



Table E-3: RELATIONSHIP OF ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRAMS AT THE NEW 
ENGLAND STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE TO 
THOSE IN THE U.S., FALL 1969^ 





Programs at 


the New Eng 


land State 


Universities and LTI 






$i'ze of P 


riT'-gram 










" 'Greater Than 'or' ' 
Equal to U.S. 
Average 


Size of Program 
Less Than U.S. 
Average 


Area of Study 


Total Number 


Number 


% 


Number 


0/ 

to 


A n P T P M 1 "f* M o 




4 


20% 


16 


80% 


Architecture 




1 


100% 


0 




Biological Sciences 


47 


10 


21% 


37 


79% 


Business & Commerce 


9 


1 


11% 


8 


89% 


LI ty r 1 an m ng 


1 
1 


0 




1 


100% 


Comnutpr Sci^ncp ^ Sv<stpm<^ 
Analysis 


3 


0 


-- 


3 


100% 


Education 


42 


10 


24% 


32 


76% 


Engineering 


41 


a 


20% 


33 


80% 


Engl ish . 


6 


z 


33% 


4 


67% 


Fine & Applied Arts 


9 


2 


22% 


7 


78% 


Foreign Language & 
Literature 


25 


7 


28% 


18 


72% 


Forestry 


3 


0 


-- 


3 


100% 


Geogi 2iphy 


2 


0 




2 


100% 


Health Professions 


6 


0 




6 


100% 


Home Economics 


11 


3 


27% 


8 


73% 


Library Science 


2 


1 


50% 


1 


50% 


Mathematical Sciences 


9 


1 


11% 


8 


89% 


Philosophy 


4 


0 




- 4 


100% 


Physical Science 


27 


7 


26% 


20 


74% 


Psychology 


11 


2 


18% 


9 


82% 


Social Sciences 


38 


11 


29% = 


27 


71% 


Dentistry 


1 


0 . 




1 


1 00% 


Medicine 


2 


0 




2 


1 00% 


Lav/ 


2 


1 ■ 


50% 


1 


.50% 


Total 


, 322 


71 


22% ■ 


251 


78% 



^ Derived from Table E-1 



APPENDIX F 



PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 
NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 



STATE UNIVERSITIES. LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE/ 
AND SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSITY 



UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Augusta 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Bangor 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Farmington^ 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Fort Kent^ 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Machias^ 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Orono 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Portland 

LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, Lowell, Massachusetts 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSITY, North Dartmouth^ 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Durham 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, Kingston 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington 



STATE COLLEGES ^ 

CONNECTICUT - 

CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, New Britain 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, Willimantic 
SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, New Haven 
WESTERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, Danbury 

MAINE 

(See the UNIVERSITY OF MAINE) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON STATE COLLEGE, Boston 
BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE, Bridgewater 
FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE, Fitchbufg 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE, Framingham 
LOWELL STATE COLLEGE, Lowell 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART, Boston 
MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY, Buzzards Bay 
NORTH ADAMS STATE COLLEGE, North Adams 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE; Salem 
WESTFIELD STATE COLLEGE, Westfi,eld" 

. WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE, Worcester 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

KEENE STATE COLLEGE, Keene^ 
PLYMOUTH STATE COLLEGE, Plymouth^ 

RHODE ISLAND 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE, Providence 

VERMONT 

CASTLETON STATE COLLEGE, Castleton 
JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE, Johnson 
LYNDON STATE COLLEGE, Lyndonville 



TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

CONNECTICUT 

GREATER HARTFORD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Hartford 
HARTFORD STATE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Hartford 
HOUSATONIC CO TilUNITY COLLEGE, Bridgeport 
MANCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Manchester 
MATTATUCK COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Waterbury 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Middletown 
MOHEGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Norwich 
NORTH CENTRAL AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Enfield* 
NORTHWHSTbRN CONNECTICUT COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Winsted 
NORWA "OMMUNITY COLLEGE, Norwalk 
MORWA, .TATE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Norwalk 
l^uINEBAUG VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Daniel son 
SOUTH CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE, New Haven 
THAMES VALLEY STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Norwich 
TUNXIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Farmington 
WATERBURY STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Waterbury 

MAINE 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Augusta 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Orono 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Portland-Gorham 

EASTERN MAINE VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Bangor 

NORTHERN MAINE VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Presque Isle 

SOUTHERN MAINE VOCATIONAL TECHrnCAL INSTITUTE, South Portland 

WASHINGTON COUNTY VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Calais^ 

MASSACHUSETTS -u 

BERKSHIRE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Pittsfield 
BRISTOL COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Fall River 
CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, West Barnstable * 
GREENFIELD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Greenfield 
HOLYOKE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Holyoke 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Wa^-ertown 
MASSASOIT COMMUNITY COLLEGE, North Abington 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Bedford 
MOUNTWACHUSETT COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Gardner 
r^w^9^- NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Beverly 

ERIC ^ NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Haverhill 



MASSACHUSETTS (Cont'd) 

QUINSIGAMOND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Worcester 
SPRINGFIELD TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Springfield 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, toncord 

. NEW WAMPSHIRE.VOCAILONAL-TECHNICAL. COLLEGE^ Berlin 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Claremont 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Laconia 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Manchester 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Nashua 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Portsmouth 

RHODE ISLAND 

RHODE ISLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Providence 

VERMONT 

VERMONT TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Randolph Center 



^ Participation begins 1972-73 
^ Participation begins 1973-74 



Figure F-1 
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PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 
NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL STUDENT PROGRAM 
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The New England Board of Higher Education (NE is the public 
agency through- which the six New England states toge^ 
and develop activities to further expand educational opportunities 
for the people of the region while more effectively utilizing all 
of the region ' s higher educational faci 1 i ties. 

The Board was authorized in 1 955 by the New England Higher Education Compact, a formal 
interstate agreement between the six states ratified by the United States Congress, 
The following functions are primary in the achievement of the Board 's purposes: 

• To provide a facility and staff capable of continuous assessment of and research 

-relevant to higher education iri >ievr^ - - - 

• To assist in the initiation and development of plans and programs to meet the 
higher educational needs of the region. 

• To serve as a clearinghouse for the collection and dissemination of information 
about and pertinent to the institutions an other agencies concerned with higher 
education in the region. 



To serve as an administrative and fiscal agent for higher educational contracts and 
agreements between the institutions and/or governments in New England. 

To provide consultative services to the institutions, agencies, and governments of 
New England in higher educational areas of major regional s^'gnif icance. 

\ • To serve as a vehicle for the regional implementation of federally and privately 
financed programs related to higher education. 

' ^Each state is represented oh the Board by* persons from the academic, professional, 
governmental and interested .lay communities who are appointed by the Governor and 
-^legislators in each, state; As pf November 1972, the following individuals comprise 
\!the membership' of the,Boardf . . , ^ ... 



CONNECTICUT ^ 
Dr. Ruth A. Haas 

Dr/ James H. Halsey 
Dr. Warren G. Hi 11 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Western Connecticut State hu'^ 
College ^ y - t\ ^""^^ 
University of Bridgeport ^ 
^ , Commission for. Higher ^ 
Education ^ - - i k 



1 t 



Dr.:-: Thoma s . N . Bonner;" 
Dr. Frank S. DiPietro 



Rep. Martha McD. Frizzell Charle* 
RHOOE^ISLAND I" "^^ i 



University of New Hampshire 
Franklin Pierce College 
estown 



Dr., Robert E:. Miller , Quinebaug Valley ^'Ccnimunity ^ „ „ n'^ ^ ".^V^^xu^-^ u - * 

C't^\^f^ae^^^'h <^ ^ -'Mr. Berndrd V. Buonanno/ Sr..Sin1thfield . ^ 



^^^'SenV^,James*0. Murphy 




